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M.E.K.? That’s industry’s pet name for 
methyl ethyl ketone. It used to be a mere 
trickle from wood distillation. Now MEK 
flows in abundance from petroleum. 
Industry goes for it . . . head over heels. 

For instance, as a solvent, MEK is the indus- 
try favorite in making fine lacquers. In refining 
lube oils, MEK is the chemical “magnet” that 
takes out unwanted wax. Insecticides, rubber- 


based adhesives, plastic cocoons for mothballing 
equipment, printing inks and engine cleaners 
are some of the products that benefit from MEK. 


Providing the major supply of methyl ethyl 
ketone is one way in which Shell Chemical 
serves industry. Shell Chemical’s products or 
services can surely improve your manufacturing 
techniques, reduce costs, or in fact give you a 
variety of benefits. 


Shell Chemical Corporation ¢ 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 











Cross-country counter — showcase of free enterprise 


Free choice in a free market—that’s 
what “just looking” means to more 
than 20 million Americans shopping 
in the nation’s department stores 
every weekday. The department 
store shapes its existence around you, 
the customer—you with your love of 
home and family, your desire to be 
well-dressed, your enthusiasm for 
travel, sports, social life. 


Today’s popular retail merchant, 
with an alert eye to competition, ap- 
plies experience, judgment and 
imagination to the selection and 
development of more and more qual- 
ity merchandise. He presents it in 
attractive displays and timely pro- 


motions. He watches trends in taste. 
He studies changing patterns in liv- 
ing. He continually improves the 
appearance, comfort and efficiency 
of his store. His goal—a growing 
share in a mounting $15 billion an- 
nual sales volume, won through 
your confidence in the integrity of 
his firm name. 


At this moment, your favorite de- 
partment stores are entering into 
exciting mew areas of progress and 


. gineering 


service: simplified selling and inten- 
sive consumer research; prepackag- 
ing; specialized personnel training; 
functional suburban branches; en- 
techniques applied to 
stock-taking and record-keeping. 


With an unlimited variety of goods 
from many lands placed before them, 
thanks to the individual initiative of 
our nation’s retailers, the American 
people enjoy a freedom of choice 
unmatched throughout the world. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








% New Tox Cuts— 


Or a Balanced Budget? 


‘This is a look behind the federal 
budget soon to be announced by the 
Eisenhower Administration. It reveals 
what the figures alone will not show. 


It explains, too, how the budget is 


mean, turn to page 20. 


% In Bolivia—Complete Overhauling 


What is going on in this South American country? Are Com- 
munists really behind the big changes being made there? For 
an on-the-spot report, see page 42. 


% How Beautiful Spies Steal U.S. Secrets 
Here, from Berlin, is the inside story of a modern “Mata 
Hari.” It shows why American authorities are worrying: Are 
U.S. military secrets safe in Germany? Turn to page 35. 
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Backstage with 


THE FORWARD LOOK 
already 1955's 


big automobile style news! 


SCREEN STAR WILLIAM LUNDIGAN is host on 
Chrysler Corporation’s full-hour TV shows, “Shower of 
Stars” and “Climax!”—Thursdays on CBS-TV. Come 
with him backstage. 


™ 






“THE NEW HORIZON WINDSHIELD of THE 
FORWARD LOOK is the smartest wrap-around windshield 
on the road .. . and it gives you the greatest eye-level 
visibility of all! It’s the only windshield that’s fully 
swept back top and bottom!” 





“THE BEST FUN IN SHOW BUSINESS is being with a hit,a show everybody “EVERYBODY'S TALKING, TOO, about the 
likes. Being a part of THE FORWARD LOOK is like that. The long, low lines of the | PowerF lite Range Selector on the instrument panel next 
1955 Chrysler Corporation cars seem to appeal to everybody. The cars have just to the ignition key! Flick it into position—and off you 
what America’s motorists have been wanting—in style, performance and features you go with the smoothest automatic transmission. THE 
just can’t get in other cars at any price!” FORWARD LOOK is full of exclusives!” 


—— en ae 





ak ae 
i" 9 


“JUST LOOK AT THEM! The 1955 Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and Imperial. See THE FORWARD LOOK at your dealer’s now!” 
PLYMOUTH ° DODGE ° DE SOTO ° CHRYSLER ° IMPERIAL 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION THE FORWARD LOOK 


Copyright 1955, Chrysler Corporation See Chrysler Corporation’s great new TV shows— Thursdays, CBS-TV, 8:30 P.M. EST. 




















AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


knows that accidents invoiving 
boilers and power machinery can 
have disastrous effects on busi- 
ness. Therefore, today, American 
Industry 








PLACES MORE ig 
BOILER and MACHINERY 


| INSURANCE iq | 


than at any time in history — 
not only for indemnity for loss, | 
but also for the extra services 
provided 





WITH HARTFORD 
STEAM BOILER 


insurance. Hartford Steam Boiler 
services include expert underwrit- 
ing assistance; skillful inspection 
of insured equipment by a nearby 
Company inspector, seeking to 
prevent accidents; and prompt, 
efficient help in planning restora- 
tion of production if accidents 
occur. 

That is why American Industry 
places more Boiler and Machin- 
ery Insurance with Hartford 
Steam Boiler 





THAN WITH ANY 
OTHER COMPANY 


See your own agent or broker 
for full particulars. 


pa INSPECTION 


p is our middle name 














_ HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
fe INSPECTION 
| and INSURANCE | 


Hartford 2, ¢ 
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Geiwecttoak 


NEW YEAR‘’S JOURNEY 


ROM NEW york’s Idlewild Airport, a 
big Air Force Constellation headed 
east, across the sea. For the passengers 
on board, the journey would end some 
12,000 miles and seven days later in Pei- 
ping, China, the center of Asian Com- 
munism. Dag Hammarskjold, United 
Nations Secretary General, with a party 
of six advisers, was on his way to 
talk with China’s Communists about re- 
leasing imprisoned U.S. airmen. 

One American—William Ranallo, of 
New York, a personal aide—was making 
the long journey with Mr. Hammar- 
skjold. No Western newsmen were re- 
porting the mission first hand. 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s arrival in Peiping 
was scheduled after stops in London to 
confer with British Foreign Secretary 
Sir Anthony Eden and in New Delhi to 
talk with India’s Prime Minister, Ja- 
waharlal Nehru. After that he would meet 
the Communists face to face. 


FAMILIAR STORY 


LADIMIR DEDIJER, a top Yugoslav 

Communist and biographer of Presi- 
dent Tito, was up on criminal charges. 
Mr. Dedijer, stripped of his immunity as 
a member of Parliament, also lost his job 
as a member of the Communist Party’s 
Central Committee. His predicament 
stemmed from the fact that he was a 
close associate of former Vice President 
Milovan Djilas, noted as a friend of the 
West, who was expelled from the Central 
Committee for advocating more democ- 
racy in Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Dedijer apparently suffered from 
the same ideals. Among the charges he 
faced was that he held to an idea no 
right-thinking Communist should ever 
entertain: He favored a two-party system 
for Yugoslavia. 


FEDERAL PAY BOOST? 


HE NEW YEAR might bring good news 

for the Government’s millions of em- 
ployes. From Civil Service Chairman 
Philip Young came word that the Ad- 
ministration wants Congress to boost 
federal salaries an average of 5 per 
cent a year. Lowest grades would get a 
yearly increase of $125, with boosts of 
up to $800 for higher positions. Up, too, 
would go the federal budget, by about 
202 million dollars a year. 

Senator Mike Mansfield (Dem.), of 
Montana, meanwhile, called for raises of 
25 per cent for all military enlisted men. 
But from the Pentagon came the word 





that major pay increases will be asked 
only for those who stay in the service and 
win promotions, with particular attention 
to skilled technicians. 


VITAL STATISTICS 
said the U.S. Public 


Health Service, set all kinds of records. 
Examples: 1954 ended with the lowest 
death rate in the country’s history, 9.2 
per 1,000 of population, down from 9.6 
in 1953. There were more than 4 million 
births in 1954, the highest annual num- 
ber. The divorce rate is down 40 per 
cent from the peak reached in 1946. 
Marriages are down, too, to 9.2 per 
1,000 as against 9.7 in 1953. 

Low birth rates of the depression 
years, said the Health Service, account 
for the drop in marriages. The record- 
breaking birth total was achieved by 
fewer couples having more children. 


MONEY SAVERS 


HE OLD YEAR, 


HE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT set a wel- 
faa record during 1954. Its civil 
division, said Assistant Attorney General 
Warren E. Burger, recovered a record 30 
million dollars for the Government dur- 
ing the year. 

Mr. Burger’s division handles all civil 
cases involving the Government. In 1954 
they included everything from an unsuc- 
cessful $74 claim by a farm worker to a 
case where the Government obtained an 
additional 4 million dollars from a ship 
firm for the S.S. United States. But 
in each case handled by his division, said 
Mr. Burger, the Government failed to 
recover all it felt was coming to it. 

Awards against the U.S. totaled 23 
million, out of 259 million sought. 


TELEVISION RULING 


HERE PROBABLY wil! be no televising 
Tor committee hearings in the House 
during the 84th Congress, That was the 
word from Speaker Sam _ Rayburn 
(Dem.), of Texas. In barring the TV 
cameras from House committee rooms, 
the Speaker reverted to a policy adhered 
to in previous Democratic Congresses 
when he also was top man in the House. 
In the last Congress, Republican Speaker 
Joseph Martin left admission of the 
cameras up to each committee. The 
Rayburn ruling, of course, made no 
mention of possible TV coverage in the 
Senate. 

Mr. Rayburn’s action brought a strong 
dissent from TV representatives. But the 
word from “Mr. Sam” was still “no.” 
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Washington Whispers 





[Items appearing on this page are reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Ike Cooling on Malenkov Meeting . . . Arms in Pacific 
Headed for Pre-Korea Level . . . Nixon 


President Eisenhower, in private, con- 
tinues to hold the doubt which he in- 
advertently indicated during the 1952 
campaign concerning the amount of 
dependence that can be placed by the 
United States on the French. .The 
President is far from sure that the bil- 
lions of dollars that American taxpay- 
ers are pouring into France will assure 
a firm ally in time of trouble. 


x k * 


American military commanders, when 
pondering the future, often express 
wonder about what would happen to 
supply lines that run through France 
if war should come with Russia and 
the numerous and highly organized 
French Communists got in their work 
to sabotage any resistance by the 
French Government. 


xk * 
Sir Winston Churchill, British Prime 
Minister, has become somewhat 


alarmed by evidences of an urge on 
the part of some French politicians 
to get together with the Russians. 
A deal of that kind could leave Great 
Britain rather isolated. 


x * * 


Adm. Arthur Radford, Chairman of 
the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, is being 
warned that American forces in the 
Far East are cut back toward the low 
levels that preceded the Communist 
attack in Korea. Infantry units in 
Japan are reported to be one third 
under strength. The shortage of man- 
power makes training of troops diffi- 
cult on regimental or divisional level. 
Weapons are reported to be deterior- 
ating. 


xk & 


President Eisenhower, like President 
Truman before him, is agreeing to 
strip the Pacific danger areas of much 
American military strength while 
maintaining or enlarging that strength 
in the European area. Decline of 


American power in the Pacific is oc- 
curring at a time when big chunks of 
Asia are tending to slip over to the 
Communist side. 


2 a 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, may 
be asked by President Eisenhower to 
undertake a secret mission to South- 
east Asia where Communists at the 
moment are making big gains among 
the people. The Vice President, who 
previously visited the Far East for 
Mr. Eisenhower, is understood to be 
much concerned by trends in that 
part of the world. 


x k *& 


Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of De- 
fense, is under strong pressure to cut 
back on military manpower so that 
the Government’s budget can be 
brought into balance before the 1956 
election and so that the draft can be 
eliminated as a political problem be- 
fore that time. 


x kek 


Rowland Hughes, Budget Director, is 
preparing a budget for Congress that 
will underestimate prospective rev- 
enue and overestimate prospective 
spending. The purpose is to head off 
tax cuts scheduled to become effective 
in 1955 and to prepare the way for a 
budget-balancing surprise in election 
year 1956. 


x kk 


Policy planners who were casual 
about practical politics before the 
1954 election now are preoccupied 
with political considerations in al- 
most all phases of policy making. 
Loss of the 1954 election jolted the 
White House group. 


xk *® 


President Eisenhower is cooling to 
the idea of a meeting with Russia’s 
Premier Georgi Malenkov unless it is 
clearly established before the meeting 


May Go to Asia 


that the Russians are ready to come 
to terms on agreements that carry real 
importance. 


x ke *& 


Malenkov and Nikita S. Krushchev, 
First Secretary of the Communist 
Party’s Central Committee, are show- 
ing up more and more as rivals for the 
job of dictator of Russia left vacant 
by the death of Joseph Stalin. In- 
formed officials are wondering more 
and more about how long Malenkov 
might last in this world to enforce any 
agreements that might be entered in- 
to with him. 


xk *& 


A Russian textbook on international 
law, published in 1951 by the Insti- 
tute of Law, Moscow, says this: “A 
serviceman in uniform who penetrates 
into the lines and the rear of the ene- 
my cannot be considered as a spy.” 
American fliers, shot down when per- 
forming military missions, by Com- 
munist logic appear not to come with- 
in the rules which Communists accept 
on paper. 


x «x * 


American diplomats hear that the 
Russians will propose that Berlin— 
both East and West sectors—be 
turned into an international city, if 
rearmament of Germany ever is final- 
ly arranged. The idea would be to 
remove Allied troops and intelligence 
outfits from their crucial position 
back of the Iron Curtain. 


x = @ 


Mao Tse-tung, Communist leader of 4 
China, is getting set to present Japan 
with a reparation bill running high 
into the billions of dollars as payment 
for raw materials taken from Man- 
churia and China in the years follow- 
ing 1931. Mao then will promise to 
cancel all or most of the bill in return 
for concessions on trade, recognition 
and nonaggression pacts with Japan. 
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“Hold your fire,” said Mr. Q 
RAILWAY EXPRESS is rapid, too!” 


“We aim to please,” said Mr. A 
“T'll ship our goods this speedy way .. .” 


Lo ee SS SS SY SS SG SS SS SO SS OD SS OD OD MD OS OD em me ee me ee es ee md 


The big 
difference is — 


Railway Express can make a big difference to Q 
you in speed, economy, and safe, sure 


delivery. You'll find that’s true whether E X p R E S) S 
you're sending or receiving, whether your | ¢ oN 
shipment is big or small, and whether it é; al N 


moves by rail or air. It pays to specify 


Cl ee oo 


Railway Express—the complete 
shipping service in the American tradition 
of private enterprise. 


A ree eae a blic i " if 
RAILWAY EXPRESS will take your orders for CARE. eee safe, switt, sure 
















Did you know taxes 

on beer help a 
support our schools S 
in many states? 





















Beer—the beverage of moderation—has contributed 
to the economic life of state and local governments 
ever since the nation’s earliest days. 

Last year, for instance, the brewing industry paid 
over 200 million dollars in state taxes. In many cases 


James Ogelthorpe of Georgia was one of this revenue is used to maintain public schools and 
the earliest advocates of brewing in the 


— pay salaries and pensions for teachers. 
South. His viewpoint that beer is a tem- . 


perate beverage was shared by Patrick Without this revenue, it’s very probable real estate 
Henry, Thomas Jefferson, Samuel Adams : : 
—and other famous early Americans. and other local taxes would have to be raised. 


United States Brewers Foundation... charterea 1362 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 86% of the Country’s, Malt-Beverage Production 
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What the policy planners see ahead, over a longer range, is this: 

1955: A good business year, with the broad trend upward. 

1956: A good first half year, very probably a good second half. 

1957: Maybe the time to watch out, to expect readjustments. 

Cycle turn in business, definitely started upward, normally will run a 
rather extended course. It will only be natural for the party in power to chart 
policies designed to keep activity high through election year 1956. 


Money policy is the thing to watch closely for clues to the future. 

Money supply, at this time, is being kept fairly abundant, fairly low in 
price. Demand for money is encouraged by easy mortgage terms, easy terms for 
installment purchases. Installment terms often are being eased now. 

Policies affecting money are going to be changed only with the greatest 
caution. Tighter money, in early 1953, had quick and severe effects. 

- Money scarcity, higher interest rates, more stringent terms for buying on 
installment or for financing mortgages are not in sight. 

















It's in the field of easy money, however, that future danger may lie. 

Mortgage terms-—-little down, 30 years to pay--may encourage people to get 
very deeply involved in debt. Installment terms, with up to three years to pay 
for a new car, two years to pay for many other things, can encourage people to 
tie up a good deal of future income to get current enjoyment. 

Once the public gets loaded with debt, with charges that must be paid 
monthly, any loss of income can have severe effects on new buying. 

That's a problem for the longer future, not right now. 








What you can count on in the business rise now started is this: 

Inflation of prices will largely be avoided. Food may cost a little less. 
New house, new cars, most other things will cost no more. 

Jobs will increase but not enough to assure everybody the kind of job he 
‘ may want. Pay trends will be slowly upward. 

Profits, for most companies, will be better. 

Speculation, quite probably, will grow in the stock market. Money, kept 
abundant to assure good times, will tend to fiow in one way or another into 
speculation in stocks. Stock speculation may become a problem. 











Rise in stock prices, spectacular for some, suggests caution. 
Price rises, for some stocks, put their yields below yields from high-grade 
4 bonds, more than discount any probabie rise in dividends. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Rise in price of other stocks has been moderate. 

It's far from sure that everything will go up from here on out. It's 
becoming more probable that investment will be more selective, cautious. 

Bear this in mind: Institutions, estates, investment trusts often have very 
large paper profits. Capital-gains tax discourages them from selling so long as 
they expect a rising trend in prices. If ever a turn should come, however, if 
ever big investors decide that the time has come to take profits, the resulting 
rush to cash in could become spectacular. 

There is no present sign that anything like that is near. 








Congress, back on the job, will do nothing to disturb business. 

Arms money will be at least as abundant as the White House wants. 

Tariff-cutting power, if broadened any, will be carefully hedged about. 
Tiriffs are not to be lowered in a way to encourage a flood of foreign goods. 

Highway funds will be increased. Farm price supports will be left ona 
flexible basis. A veto can block any extension of rigid supports. 











Minimum wage is likely to be raised to $1 from 75 cents. Pay of workers in 
Government will be raised. Military pay will be, too. Pay for judges and 
members of Congress may be increased, but that is less sure. 

Postal rates probably will stay about where they are. Four cents for 
first-class mail seems unlikely. Air-mail is likely to stay where it is. 

Direct aid for school building is improbable. Indirect aid through a plan 
to guarantee borrowing by new school-building authorities may get by. 

Aid abroad will be voted, but with new restrictions. Loans are likely to 
be emphasized a little more, gifts to be stressed somewhat less. 














Draft almost surely will be extended. Drafting of youths, however, will 
continue its slowdown. Volunteering will be encouraged by a raise in pay for 
the professionals in military service. Six-month service, a sort of miniature 
universal-service plan is due to run into trouble. 

Reserve training on a compulsory basis will meet resistance, too. 

What Congress will search for is some means of providing a military force 
of 2.75 million men with volunteers. Experience suggests that finding a 
successful plan of that kind is difficult, at best. 














Hurdles still remain before rearming of Germany starts. 

French Assembly approved. French Senate almost surely will approve. 
German Bundestag is expected to go along on rearmament itself. 

Agreement over future of the Saar, however, is going to be difficult to get 
and it is one of the conditions prior to rearmament. Lots of moves need to be 
taken before Germans even Start to train men. 











You can be quite sure of this, however: Germany, in one way or other, will 
rearm. Germans have rebuilt big new industry, big new communities in the West 
and will not leave all that property unprotected. 

What remains uncertain is how Russia will play her cards, how she will 
maneuver to try to keep Germany from a firm alignment with Western powers. 

An armed Germany, aligned with the West, could tilt the balance strongly 
against Russia. Once Germany arms, the diplomatic game will change greatly. 
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| LOOK how 


| dispensers can 
work ir you! 








OP Ree 

QUICK SEALING of small cartons is 
accomplished with this ‘Scotch’’ 
Brand Type M Box Sealer. Uses 4 ” 
to % " tape widths. Object to be sealed 
is merely passed over roller auto- 
matically applying 1% " strip of tape. 





THE EASY WAY ito handle multiple 
package units: tape them with this 
“Scotch” Brand S-69-Sealer. Uses 14 ” 
to 1” tape widths. Applies prede- 
termined lengths of tape to make 30 
to 60 ‘“‘deals’’ a minute. 






CUT WASTAGE on hand operations 
with this “Scotch”? Brand Definite 
Length Dispenser, Model M-92. Uses 
1” or narrower tape widths. Prede- 
termined length up to 4” is delivered 
in one lever stroke; repeat strokes 
deliver longer lengths. No guesswork; 
no waste! 





Wide tapes, narrow tapes—any of more 
than 300 different pressure-sensitive tapes can 
be applied faster, easier by dispensers de- 
signed specially for the job. 75 different man- 
ual, automatic, and semi-automatic dispen- 
sers for “Scotch” Brand Tapes are now avail- 
able—or our engineers will design one to fill 
your specific needs. For facts, write on your 
letterhead c/o Dept. NWR-15. 


= it 
DISPENSERS for more than 
PRESSURE- 
SENSITIVE 
TAPES 


for industry, trademarked . 









REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





DIFFICULT SHAPES are handled easily — 
with the proper dispensef. This 
“Scotch” Brand Can Bundler can be 
used to seal covers on round con- 
tainers, or to combine two jor more 
cans end-to-end to form a dombina- 
tion “‘deal’’, Average speed: |20 units 

a minute, 











<< sta, 


ff 
The'term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trademarks of Minnesota Mining and Manvufactur- r 3M. % 
ing Co., St. Paul 6, Minnesota, General Export; 122 E, 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: London, y seen C4 
Ontario, Canada, Yraxes® 














> NEW TAX WRITER in Congress is a 
taciturn man who, during 13 previous 
terms as a Representative from Tennes- 
see, has seldom gotten his name in head- 
lines. But, to millions of American tax- 


payers, the name of Jere Cooper will 
become more and more familiar in the 
next few months. 

Representative Cooper, a Democrat, 
is to head the House Ways and Means 
Committee in the new Congress. The 
Committee deals with taxes and tariffs, 
and probably will be the first to go into 
action on any phase of the Eisenhow- 
er Administration’s legislative program. 
Coming up quickly is a proposal to ex- 
tend the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act for three years. The Administration 
and many Democrats favor it, but, most 
times in the past, renewal has caused a 
fight—and it may very well cause an- 
other one this time. 

Several important pieces of legislation 
must pass through Mr. Cooper’s hands. 
The Administration wants to avoid 
scheduled cuts in excise and corporation 
taxes—it meeds the revenue—and Mr. 
Cooper is likely to go along on this point. 
But one of Mr. Cooper’s plans—to cut 
individual income taxes by increasing 


OF THE WEEK 


personal exemptions—can be expected to 
find little favor with the White House, 
which fought such a plan last year. 

What Mr. Cooper does will make his 
name a lot more familiar—and may make 
a difference in a lot of tax bills. 


> WALTER F. GEORGE, a Georgian 
who has been in the U.S. Senate longer 
than any other present member, will be 
the Democrat to be watched for develop- 
ments in bipartisan foreign policy con- 
ducted by the Republican Adminis’ .ation 
during the next two years. 

Senator George is senior Democrat 
on two committees—Foreign Relations 
and Finance. With the privilege of choos- 
ing either chairmanship, he is sticking to 
foreign policy and leaving the finance 
chairmanship to a stickler for balanced 
budgets and Government economy, Sen- 
ator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia. 

Nevertheless, Mr. George’s knowledge 
of Government finance will come in 
handy on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, which will have to deal with 
costly bills to finance aid to Asia 
and Europe. From the standpoint of 
the Eisenhower Administration, Senator 
George will be one of the most important 


figures in Congress because so much Ad- 
ministration policy is bound up in for- 
eign relations. 

Senator George, nearing 77, has been 
in the Senate since 1922. Other Senators 
respect him as a careful, thoughtful man 
whose speeches often straighten out con- 
fused situations. 


> A U.S. GENERAi, heading a mission 
to establish American air bases in Spain, 
now finds himself in the middle of an 
international dispute over marriages be- 
tween Roman Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics. Maj. Gen. August W. Kissner, 
commander of the U.S. military group 
in Spain, is negotiating an agreement to 
regulate marriages, even between two 
Americans of different faith. 

News of the negotiations prompted 
sharp remarks in U.S. from some Prot- 
estant clergymen who foresaw dictation 
to Americans by the official state church 
in Spain, assailed the possibility of re- 
stricting Americans’ religious freedom. 
Spain’s view is that the agreement mere- 
ly recognizes present Spanish laws, which, 
in regard to marriage, conform with 
Catholic canonical law. 

(Continued on page 14) 


BEHIND EACH EISENHOWER SPEECH: MEN WHO DO THE WRITING 


> TWO WRITERS and 
an expert in producing 
and directing television 
dramas are being cred- 
ited with helping to 
make President Ejisen- 
hower’s public speeches 
smoother and more ef- 





fective. In the next few 
weeks the writers will 
be concentrating on messages to lay 
the Administration program before 
Congress. 

Chief speech writer at the White 
House is Bryce N. Harlow, an 
Oklahoman who at 38 has compiled 
years of backstage Washington ex- 
perience. Coming to Washington as 
aide to a Congressman, he handled 
wartime correspondence for Gen. 
George C. Marshall and Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson, later headed 
the staff of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. In private life he 
has been advertising manager and 
sales executive with his family’s 
textbook-publishing firm. 

Kevin McCann, president of De- 


Mr. Montgomery 





putting the President’s 
natural expressions into 
a speech. 

Advice on effective 
use of television comes 
from an actor-producer, 
Robert Montgomery. 
He has been a part- 


Mr. Harlow Mr. McCann tirne consultant for two 
years, usually spends 
fiance College at Defiance, Ohio, two days a week at his desk in the 


goes over most speeches. He helped 
General Eisenhower write the book 
“Crusade in Europe,” and from long 
association has learned the knack of 








White House. 

The writing process begins when 
the President tells Mr. Harlow the 
points he wants to emphasize. Ex- 
perts are assembled for advice. Then 
a first draft is written. The President 
usually makes changes in it. Five or 
six versions often are written before 
the speech is finished. 

Mr. McCann applies his touch in 
the late stages. Sherman Adams, As- 
sistant to the President, usually edits 
each speech, too. I. Jack Martin, for- 
mer aide to the late Senator Robert 
A. Taft, helps write political address- 
es. Days of work by this staff lie 
behind the President’s words. 
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Theraw and chilly months of winter used to be dreaded 
because of the serious health threats that came with them. 
Pneumonia, for instance, was especially feared. 


Just a few years ago, this disease claimed one out of 
every three of its victims. Now, fortunately, the threat of 
pneumonia is much less serious because the sulfa drugs 
and antibiotics are so effective in most cases. 


Pneumonia is still dangerous when treatment is delayed. 
This was shown in a recent study of 15,000 cases. The case- 
fatality rate was twice as high for patients treated after the 
fourth day of illness as for those treated earlier. This is 
why you should call the doctor immediately when you 
suspect pneumonia. When treated promptly, pneumonia 
can usually be cured in a surprisingly short time. 


What can you do to escape becoming a target for pneu- 
monia? One of the wisest things is to take proper care of 
yourself when you have a cold. In nine out of ten cases of 
pneumonia, colds occur before pneumonia develops. 


Should you “‘come down” with a cold, stay at home and 
rest in bed, eat lightly and drink plenty of liquids. [fa cold 
persists . . . and especially if you develop a slight fever... 










Don’t be a target for WINTER AILMENTS! 


get in touch with your doctor promptly. 


High fever makes the difference between a “‘slight cold” 
and a “serious cold,” because it usually means that com- 
plications have developed. If, in addition to fever, you 
also have chills, painful coughing or difficult breathing, re- 
port these symptoms to your doctor at once, for they 
almost invariably indicate pneumonia. 


While winter is upon us, it is important to protect your 
general health. You may do this if you get all the sleep 
you need, eat a balanced diet and avoid exposure to severe 
weather unless properly dressed. In addition, keep away 
from anyone already suffering from a respiratory ailment. 


By guarding your health, your resistance to colds, virus 
infections and pneumonia may be increased. In the event 
you develop one of these ailments, your ability to fight 
the infection and recover quickly will be greater. 


If you would like more information on how to help 
avoid becoming a target for winter ailments, Metropolitan 
will gladly send you a free copy of its booklet, Respiratory 
Diseases. Just fill in the coupon below and one will be 
mailed to you. 






Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Please maii me a copy of your 

booklet, 1>5-K. 


Name 














Street. 








City 
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CONTINUED 


General Kissner, a “big bomber” par- 
tisan in the Air Force, long has been an 
advocate of U.S. bases in Spain. Sent 


there in March, 1952, he worked 18 
months as a chief negotiator of the bases 
agreement, was promptly reassigned 


there to head the U.S. military group. 


> JOHN DAVIS LODGE, a member of 
the politically famous Massachusetts 
family, is to start a diplomatic career 
as Ambassador to Spain. He already 
has been a lawyer, movie actor, naval 
officer, a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for four years and Governor 
of Connecticut for four more. 

In Spain, Mr. Lodge will find prob- 
lems. The Spanish dictator, Francisco 
Franco, shaped up as a hesitant and de- 
manding ally during long negotiations 
to establish U.S. air bases in Spain. 
Bases now are under construction. The 
touchiness displayed during those talks 
may be a portent of difficulties for Mr. 
Lodge if friction arises over presence of 
U.S. troops. 

Mr. Lodge, who speaks French and 
Italian fluently, was mentioned two years 
ago, in the middle of his term as Gov- 
ernor, as a possible Ambassador to Italy. 
That post went to Mrs. Clare Boothe 
Luce. Mr. Lodge ran for Governor again 
last November, but lost his seat to a 
Democrat, Abraham Ribicoff. 















> FASTEST MAN on earth rode a 
rocket-driven sled on rails across 
a New Mexico plateau at ‘632 miles 
per hour. For the occupant, Lieut. 
Col. John P. Stapp, (right) the 
trip meant progress toward use of 
1,000-mph planes by the Air Force 
and toward greater safety for pas- 
sengers in air crashes. 

In the time it takes to breathe 
once, Colonel Stapp rocketed to 632 
mph, then was stopped with crash 


As a movie actor, Mr. Lodge once 
played opposite Marlene Dietrich. As a 
naval officer, he fought in invasions of 
Italy and France. He is the brother of 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Ambassador to 
the United Nations, a grandson of the 
late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. 


>W. AVERELL HARRIMAN, | taking 
office as Governor of New York, is 
regarded by many city-machine Demo- 
crats as a 1956 nominee for President. 

Although Mr. Harriman has said pub- 
licly that “I’m for Adlai Stevenson” as 
the 1956 nominee, there is speculation 
that he may contest with Mr. Stevenson 
for the nomination, as he did in 1952. 

Mr. Harriman learned about Demo- 
cratic politics from men who got along 
with machine leaders—Alfred E. Smith, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Tru- 
man. The city leaders, including Carmine 
G. DeSapio, head of Tammany Hall, 
made plain their opposition to Mr. 
Stevenson last month. When it came to 
choosing a new National Chairman of 
the party, they voted solidly against the 
pro-Stevenson winner, Paul M. Butler. 

The new Governor already has taken 
a leaf from Mr. Roosevelt’s book by 
picking a machine man, Mr. DeSapio, as 
his secretary of State. Mr. Roosevelt, 
when first elected Governor of New York 
in 1928, promptly installed the Bronx 


AIR PIONEER’S TEST SHOWS 1,000-MPH SPEED 
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leader, the late Ed Flynn, as secretary 
of State, four years later got the presi- 
dential nomination. 


> NOEL FIELD caused little surprise in 
Washington with his decision to stay 
in Communist Hungary rather than re- 
turn to the U.S. when Hungary an- 
nounced it was freeing him after five 
years in prison as a “spy.” 

Mr. Field has been named repeatedly 
in congressional investigations as a mem- 
ber of a Communist “apparatus” when 
he worked in the U.S. State Depart- 
ment before World War II. During the 
war he helped the Office of Strategic 
Services establish contact with Commu- 
nist-led undergrounds in Nazi-occupied 
areas. After the war he did relief work 
in Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

The strange case of the Field family 
is one of the biggest mysteries of the 
“cold war.” Noel Field disappeared in 
Prague in 1949. His brother Hermann dis- 
appeared three months later in Warsaw. 
A few days after that, Noel Field’s wife, 
Herta, vanished in Prague. Then his 
adopted daughter, Erika Glaser Wallach, 
disappeared in East Germany. 

Hermann Field, freed from a Polish 
prison in October now is in Switzerland. 
Herta Field is remaining with her hus- 
band in Hungary. There is still no trace 
of Erika Glaser Wallach. 





CAN BE SAFE 


suddenness. He learned that pilots 
can survive blasts equal to bailing 
out 7 miles high at 1,000 mph, that 
a new kind of harness can prevent 
death in crash stops. His injuries: 
eyes blackened by eyeballs popping 
against lids. 

Colonel Stapp, 44, educated as 
a zoologist and doctor, joined the 
Air Forces in 1944, has been work- 
ing on crash-survival research since 
1947. 


—Dept. of Defense Photos 
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the s.s. Unrrep States: ‘This ship is a real Amer- 
ican with her space, speed and gracious service?’ Mr. 
Reed is President of the American Express Company. 


ransatlantic/ 


/ 


i] 
, ON 


Mr. and Mrs. Morris Edwards—he’s Pres!- Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Adams call the Unrrep 
dent of the Gruen Watch Company—on — States: “A superb ship. Everything is done 
the s.s. Unirep Srares: “Our stateroom — for one’s comfort and pleasure.” Mr. Adams 
is huge and couldn't be more comfortable.” is Chairman of Thos. Cook & Son. 

/ f | 








Mr. and Mrs. James G. Hanes on the s.s. 
America. “Such a friendly ship! One of the 
things we like best—besides the food—is the 
space.” Mr. Hanes is Board Chairman of 
Hanes Hosiery Mills. 
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EUROPE is only a long, relaxing weekend away 
on the S.S. UNITED STATES 
4 The popular S.S. AMERICA offers extra 
hours of leisure at sea 


s.s. UNITED STATES. World’s fastest, most 
modern liner sails from New York 12 noon, 
arrives Havre early morning 5th day, 
Southampton same afternoon: Jan. 13*, 
Feb. 1*, Feb. 18*, Mar. 8*, Mar. 24* and 
regularly thereafter. First Class $350 up ; 
Cabin $220 up ; Tourist $165 up. 


*Also arrives Bremerhaven 6th day. 


s.s. AMERICA. Sails from New York to Cobh 
in 54% days, 6% to Havre, 7 to South- 
ampton, 8 to Bremerhaven: Jan. 20, Feb. 
10, Mar. 3, Mar. 25 and regularly there- 
after. First Class $295 up ; Cabin $200 up ; 
Tourist $160 up. 


Mr. Clem D. Johnston, President, U. S. Cham- 

ber of Commerce, with Mrs. Johnston on the 

America: “Everyone has such a good time on 
” 


board—the gaiety is catching!” Pre-release 


e 
y movies, 3 Meyer Davis orchestras on each ship. 
: C2 NO FINER FOOD AND SERVICE 


AFLOAT OR ASHORE! 





e 
UR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENTS OR j MWMLES 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4,N. Y. Tel.: Digby 4-5800 





Offices in: Baltimore ¢ Boston ¢ Chicago « Cleveland ¢ Detroit e Los Angeles « Montreal ¢ Norfolk ¢ Philadelphia ¢ St. Louis ¢ San Francisco ¢ Seattle Toronto « Vancouver « Washington, D.C. 











FACT = For more than twenty years, more 


copper ore has been mined in the United States by 
Texaco lubricated equipment than with any other. 


‘There are three good reasons for that fact: 
field-proven Texaco Lubricants, developed 
with the aid of the finest research facilities 
available ... field-experienced Texaco Lubri- 
cation Engineers to advise on their use... 
and fast, efficient service from over 2,000 
Texaco Distributing Plants in all 48 States. 
This combination has helped bring produc- 


tion up — and costs down — in case after case. 
It can do the same for every major field of 
industry and transportation. 

One agreement of sale supplies all your 
plants wherever located. For full details, call 
the Texaco Distributing Plant nearest you, or 
write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


INDOUSTRMaAkL LUBRICANTS nly 
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RETAIL TRADE TO SET 
RECORD IN ‘55 


Sales to Be Up in Autos, Food, Clothing, Other Goods 


The signs point to a free-spending year, so 
far as the shopping public is concerned—prob- 
ably the biggest ever. 

Sales records are almost certain in many 
lines. They'll be far better than average in 
most others, unless the outlook shifts more 
abruptly than anybody expects. The grocer, 


the car salesman, the clothier, the furniture 
dealer—almost all retailers are looking ahead 
to a 1955 as good as 1954, or better. 

The key: 175.6 billion dollars. That's the 
outlook for retail spending this year. This sur- 
vey shows what customers are in the market 
for and where big buying can be expected. 








People are going to buy more goods in 
the year ahead than they ever bought 
before. A conservative estimate is that 
they will spend around 5 billion dollars 
more in stores than they spent in the 
year just past. 

Spending actually approached a record 
level during 1954 in the midst of a mild 
business recession. The public went on 
buying pretty much as if it did not know 
things were supposed to be bad. 

With the Christmas season, trade 
boomed. All previous records were 
broken by a substantial margin. To- 
_tal volume for the holiday season ran 
4 per cent ahead of the previous year. 

There is every sign at present that 
this momentum will carry forward. 

Automobile sales are better than 
expected, Demand for television sets 
is high. Appliances are moving bet- 
ter. These are the so-called “dur- 
able” goods that were bought more 
sparingly in 1954. In 1955, these 
types of goods are to be bought 
more freely, along with housefurnish- 
ings, clothing, food, gasoline and 
other so-called “nondurable” or 
“soft” goods. 

Billions more to spend. People 
at present are earning a_ record 
amount of money, and their incomes 
are moving higher. It seems quite 
certain that they will have from 8 
to 9 billions more to spend this year 
than they had in 1954. At the same 
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time, installment terms for buying many 
kinds of goods are easing. Smaller down 
payments are required and a longer time 
is being allowed for payment. Further- 
more, many people who bought heavily 
on installment before the 1953 boom 
tapered off have now reduced or paid off 
their debts. They are in an easier posi- 
tion to take on new obligations. 

Coupled with rising incomes is the 
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DEPARTMENT-STORE SHOPPERS 
. .. With $19.2 billion to spend 


building boom that still goes on. Home 
building spurted sharply after May, 
1954, and by November reached a record 
high for the season. This trend is ex- 
pected to continue. Housing starts this 
year are expected to be almost as high as 
the record vear of 1950. 

The building of new homes spreads 
demand to a host of other things. Houses 
have to be furnished. They have to have 
stoves, refrigerators and appliances 
of all kinds. Gardens must be plant- 
ed and tools are needed for that. The 
trend to the suburbs increases the 
need for autos in getting to and from 
work, and for second cars to help in 
shopping and other family use. 

Add to this the growth in popula- 
tion and the result is a huge market 
for everything from baby shoes to 
air-conditioners. You get an idea of 
the size of the market and the pros- 
pects for various stores in the chart 
on pages 18 and 19. 

Food stores, as usual, will take in 
the largest number of consumer dol- 
lars. Food-store sales were‘ at a rec- 
ord high in 1954, despite the busi- 
ness setback, and another gain is in 
the offing for 1955. When people 
have jobs at good wages, they tend 
to eat tastier and more-wholesome 
food. Beefsteak is preferred to ham- 
burger, and that adds to the grocery 
bills. This trend toward better eat- 
ing will continue in 1955. And it 
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ON THE WAY— A 5$5.6-BILLION GAIN 
IN RETAIL SALES 


$158.2 


billion 


AUTO DEALERS— 


$164.1 


billion 


$170.8 


billion 


HARDWARE STORES—. 


1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 


GENERAL-MERCHANDISE STORES—. 
1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 


Basic Data: Dept. of Commerce 


actually will mark improved diets—the 
price of food is not expected to change 
much in the year to come. 

Riding vs. eating. Automobile deal- 
ers will harvest the next-largest volume 
of consumer dollars. Americans now 
spend almost three fourths as much on 
automobiles as they do in food stores. 
When service-station sales are added to 
the amount spent for cars and parts, the 
total comes to more than the outlay for 
meats and groceries. 

The importance that the American 
family attaches to its automobile is a 
virtual guarantee that more cars will be 
sold in 1955 than in 1954, 
took a mild dip. The prospect is that 


when sales 


18 


dealers will ring up 31.9 billion dollars 
in sales in 1955, a rise of about 2 per 
cent from 1954 but not as high as the 
33.3 billion from auto sales in 1953. 
Filling-station sales have risen steadily 
for 11 years and will go higher in 1955. 
The increased number of cars on the 
road means larger sales of gasoline and 
oil, as well as more replacement tires 
and accessories. 

Hardware stores and dealers in build- 
ing materials can expect to cash in on the 
building boom this year and make a 
record volume of sales. Sales of these 
stores began to pick up last spring, and by 
the end of 1954 were running at an all- 
time high rate. This pick-up is expected 


1951 


1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 


to carry through 1955, bringing total sales 
for the year to a record 10.7 billions. 

The same pleasant prospect confronts 
furniture stores and appliance dealers. 
They sold about as much in 1954 as they 
did in 1953. Now the combination of a 
housing boom and rising individual in- 
comes indicates that sales this year will 
rise above the records established in 
1953 aud 1954. 

Higher sales also are 
jewelry stores, and dealers in sporting 
goods, office equipment and farm im- 
plements. Farm-equipment sales fell sub- 
stantially in 1954, but producers believe 
the drop has ended. Jewelry-store sales 
late in 1954 overtook 1953 figures. 
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Clothing stores have run into shrink- 
ing sales since 1952. They missed the 
1953 boom, as people apparently cut 
down on clothing purchases to buy auto- 
mobiles ard household appliances. This 
year, conditions give every sign of chang- 
ing. Population growth assures a rising 
demand for clothing. Rising employment 
and rising income will provide the 
means of satisfying the higher demand. 
So clothing stores probably can count on 
sales of 10.2 billion dollars this year, 
compared with 10 billion in 1954, 

Department stores, mail-order houses 
and other general-merchandising firms 
are likely to hit an all-time high in sales 
in 1955. Department stores are actively 
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reaching out to tap the growing sub- 
urban market and seem determined to 
counter competition from discount houses. 
This group also can count on the general 
increase in activity to add to sales. 
Volume for 1955 is estimated at 19.2 
billion dollars—third highest among mer- 
chant groups. 

Drugstores have had a steady gain in 
sales since 1949 and stand to score 
another moderate gain in 1955. Improved 
sales also are indicated for stores that 
deal in other types of soft goods, such as 
liquor, flowers, newspapers and maga- 
zines. Feed and grain dealers, too, can 
count on moderately improved sales in 
the year ahead. These merchants, for the 


$175. 6. 


billion 
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most part, are small operators, but to- 
gether their sales are likely to run above 
18 billion dollars this year. 

Present signs indicate that in 1955 
people will receive an aggregate of 262.2 
billion dollars after taxes, compared with 
253.7 billion in 1954. Of this sum, a total 
of 175.6 billion is likely to be spent in 
retail stores during the year, marking 
an all-time high. Merchants who special- 
ize in soft goods will have their best 
year by far, but dealers in hard goods, as 
a group, are likely to fall a bit short of 
the record they established in 1953. 


For a discussion of easier terms in in- 
stallment buying, see page 93. 
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WHEN TAXES WILL COME DOWN 


Budget Leaves No Room for Cuts in ‘55—Maybe ‘56 


Tax cuts, if they are to be made 
without upsetting the budget, 
will have to wait a while—prob- 
ably another year or so. 

Government spending is being 
slashed far more sharply than 
had been expected. Revenues 
are outrunning official forecasts 
and are still on the increase. 

Barring unexpected upsets, 
there may be room for tax cuts 
by 1956. 


New cuts in taxes, now called for 
by law, are going to be resisted 
strongly by the White House. 

President Eisenhower will try hard to 
persuade Congress that scheduled cuts 
should be put off at least one year. If 
that effort fails, then the top rate of tax 
applied to corporation profits will fall 
from 52 to 47 per cent next April 1. 
Aud excise taxes will be reduced at the 
same time on liquor, cigarettes, gasoline, 
automobiles and trucks. 

If the President succeeds in his effort 
to have tax cuts postponed, two results 
are expected to follow: 

1. A balanced budget will come 
within shooting distance for the fis- 

cal year 1956, to start July 1, 1955. 


ert law. Since present law calls for tax 
reductions, the projected revenues to be 
shown by the President’s budget are ex- 
pected to reflect these reductions. 

‘The President’s budget, on the basis of 
preliminary planning, assumes that total 
public and private spending in the U.S. 
—what the economists call gross national 
product—will be 360 billion dollars in 
the year ahead. Total spending is run- 
ning at about that level now, and is 
pointed upward. This means gradually 
increasing revenues if existing tax rates 
are held. 

Assuming moderate improvement in 
business—and assuming also that Con- 
gress agrees to postpone tax cuts—the 
outlook for the bookkeeping budget is 
this: 

For the fiscal year 1955, ending next 
June 30-— 

® Income: $59,953,000,000. 

® Outgo: $62,505,000,000. 

© Deficit: $2,552,000,000. 

That deficit is more than 2 billion dol- 
lars below the deficit forecast by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as recently as last Sep- 
tember. 

For the fiscal year 1956, beginning 
July 1, 1955-— 

® Income: $61,596,000,000. 

© Outgo: $62,023,000,000. 

® Deficit: $427,000,000. 

This is considerably different from 
the 1956 budget that Treasury Secretary 


George M. Humphrey and Budget Di- 
rector Rowland R. Hughes are putting 
together for Mr. Eisenhower to submit to 
Congress later this month. However, a 
deficit as small as 427 million dollars is a 
realistic outlook when business prospects 
are taken into consideration. 

The unofficial budget estimates given 
here assume total spending—gross na- 
tional product—will average 365 billion 
dollars in the year to end next June 
30, and 380 billion in the fiscal year 
1956, beginning next July 1. This as- 
sumes only a gradual rise, with the aver- 
age for fiscal 1956 less than 6 per cent 
above the current level. 

As this improvement shows up in the 
budget, Mr. Eisenhower probably will 
recommend tax cuts—not now, but about 
a year from now, early in the calendar 
year 1956. At that time, he is likely to 
see room for further cuts in federal 
spending during the 1957 fiscal year, 
starting in mid-1956. Also, he probably 
will foresee rising revenue because of 
still better business. It should be re- 
membered that there is a lag in revenue 
collections, so that increased corporation 
profits do not show up immediately in 
higher tax receipts. By early 1956, if 
things move along as now seems likely, 
the climate should be favorable for some 
relief to taxpayers. 

Impact on business. Now take a look 
at the cash budget, as distinguished from 




















That’s on the basis of the regular 
bookkeeping budget. On the basis of " " 
the cash budget, which measures Red Ink: Will ike Get Rid of it? 
every cash dollar paid into and paid 
out of the Treasury, federal income Year ended Yeartoend Year to end 
will balance outgo, with a surplus in mid-1954 in mid-1955 in mid-1956 
to spare. (Actual) (Estimate) (Estimate) 
a. me testa ae — Revenue (Millions of dollars) 
back in January; 1956, with a good Income taxes $53,906 $49,274 $50,297 
prospect that both a modest tax re- Other receipts less 
duction and a balanced budget can tax refunds 10,749 10,679 11,299 
be realized in the fiscal year 1957, — 
beginning in mid-1956. Total net receipts 64,655 59,953 61,596 
Less red ink. Finances of the Federal . 
Government at this time appear to be Spending 
in a good deal better shape than official- “1 
ly described. Spending by Government + eens . il re ran rnd 
is running at a level substantially below er security outlays ’ ’ , , 
that projected by the White House. In- All other federal spending 21,262 22,105 22,523 
come promises to be larger than offi- . 
cally estimated, sis he Total spending 67,772 62,505 62,023 
e budget that President Eisennower * 8 
is to offer Congress on January 17 must Deficit 3/117 2,552 427 
take into account the provisions of pres- , 
Source: 1954, U.S. Treasury: 1955 and 1956, estimates by Economic Unit, USN&WR 
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the bookkeeping budget. It is the cash 
budget that provides the best measure 
of the business effects of federal fi- 
nancing. 

The cash budget is made up on the 
basis of the actual cash dollars taken 
in and paid out by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Unlike the bookkeeping budget, 
it reflects the income and outgo of the 
old-age insurance fund and other trust 
funds administered by the Government. 
Since these funds currently are taking 
in more money than they are paying out, 
the budget looks better on a cash basis 
than on a bookkeeping basis. 

The cash budget will be close to bal- 
ance in the current fiscal year, and will 
show a heavy surplus in the year to 
start next July 1. This is the outlook on 
the basis of assumptions outlined above. 

That is important, because, when 
Government pays out more cash dollars 
than it takes in, the effect is to support 
business. When Government takes in 
more dollars than it pays out, the effect 
is a drag on business. 

The cash-budget outlook for the fiscal 
year 1955, ending next June 30— 

@ Cash income: $67,836,000,000. 

® Cash outgo: $67,920,000,000. 

® Cash deficit: $84,000,000. 

The cash-budget outlook for fiscal 
1956, beginning in mid-1955— 

@ Cash income: $70,590,000,000. 

® Cash outgo: $67,814,000,000. 

e Cash surplus: $2,776,000,000. 

What this means is that, for fiscal 1956 
as a whole, Government financing will 
have the effect of a mild brake on busi- 
ness. 

It is important to note, however, that 
the effect of Government operations 
varies from one part of the year to an- 
other. That happens because the heavy 
tax collections from corporations come 
on March 15 and June 15 each year. 
Thus, Government puts a drag on busi- 
ness in the first half of the calendar year, 
and tends to support business in the sec- 
ond half. You can see how that works 
out in the period just ahead. 

In the six months between now and 
mid-1955, the Government will take in 
8.1 billion more cash dollars than it will 
pay out. Effect: a moderate check on 
private spending and general business. 

In the six months after that, July- 
December, 1955, this situation will be 
reversed, Government will pay out about 
7.6 billion dollars more than it takes in. 
Effect: a boost for business. 

Then, in the period January-June, 
1956, Government will collect roughly 
10.4 billion dollars more than it pays 
out, Again, the effect will be a drag on 
private spending and business. 

The cash budget, thus, is the one to 
examine for the effects of Government 
financing on business. 
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The regular bookkeeping budget re- 
mains important, even so, because it is 
this budget that is used by Congress and 
the White House in determining whether 
there is room for tax cuts. 

No end to budget problems. Despite 
the cuts of the past two years, Govern- 
ment will continue to spend half again 
as much as it was spending before the 
war started in Korea. 

Even so, a good deal of progress is 
being made toward a balanced budget. 
On the basis of budget figures now 
shaping up for the year to start in mid- 
1955, it appears that the Eisenhower 
Administration, during the three full 
fiscal years of its term, will reduce an- 
nual spending by 12.3 billion dollars. 
That represents nearly 17 per cent of 
the total budget that the present Ad- 
ministration inherited from the Truman 
Administration. 

As for income, taxes have been re- 
duced by more than 7 billions, yet the 
decline in revenue apparently is to be 
held to 3.2 billion. 

The deficit, on a bookkeeping basis, 
is expected to come down by about 9 
billion dollars. This, actually, is a better 
showing than most budget authorities 
expected in a period of transition from 
war to peace. At a time when federal 
spending has turned downward, private 
incomes and profits are in an upward 
trend, promising an increase in federal 
tax revenue. 

Total military spending, to be cut 6 
billion dollars this fiscal year and an ad- 
ditional 800 million or so next year, still 
will hit 33.5 billion in fiscal 1956. Cutting 
below that will be difficult. Reducing the 
armed forces, as now planned, will save 
600 million dollars, but that would be 
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SECRETARY HUMPHREY WITH BUDGET DIRECTOR HUGHES 
. .. revenues outrun their forecasts 


more than offset by a proposed increase 
in service pay and benefits. 

Military aid abroad will be cut, but 
most of this saving will be taken up by 
atomic-energy expansion. 

All told, national security will cost 
about 39.5 billions in the coming fiscal 
year. That represents nearly $2 out of 
every $3 of federal spending. 

All other expenses.of Government in 
the next fiseal year will come to an esti- 
mated 22.5 billion dollars. That’s higher 
than in the current year, mainly because 
federal workers are due for a pay increase 
to cost about 400 million. Other changes 
in nonsecurity spending are likely to be 
small. 

The public debt is to climb still higher. 
The legal debt ceiling, increased tem- 
porarily to 281 billion dollars by a 1954 
act of Congress, goes back to 275 billion 
next June 30. The White House probably 
will have to seek an extension of the 
higher ceiling. Even with the improved 
outlook, the debt at the end of the calen- 
dar year 1955 is likely to be around 280 
billion dollars. 

The figures given above, though more 
favorable than the official budget esti- 
mates that Mr. Eisenhower will send to 
Congress, help to show why the White 
House will resist letting scheduled tax 
cuts take effect next April 1. The excise 
cut now in law would cost 1.1 billion 
dollars in revenue in fiscal 1956. The 
corporate tax cut would cost 1.2 billion. 

Without these reductions, the deficit 
in fiscal 1956 probably can be held to 
427 million. If the reductions take effect, 
this deficit is likely to reach 2.7 billion. 

In the official view, 1955 is not the 
year for major tax cuts. The chances look 
a good deai better for 1956. 
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WHAT U.S. DOES NEXT IN EUROPE 


lt All Depends on Whether Germany Rearms 


This is the year, a decade after V-E Day, 
when U. S. is to start rearming an old enemy, 
Germany, if plans are not upset by old allies. 

If rearmed, as approved by the French As- 
sembly, 287 to 260, German forces are to tip 
the balance of power against Soviet Army 
units in the vital ‘‘central front’ area, raise total 
NATO strength to impressive size at last. 


PARIS 


If all goes well from here on out, a 
start can be made in arming Germany 
as a full-fledged member of the Western 
Alliance by mid-1955. 

Two years after that, by mid-1957, the 
Germans again will be a major military 
power in Europe. 

This assumes no hitch in the program 
now laid out for bringing West Germany 
back into the councils of Europe. There 
are plenty of opportunities for hitches to 
develop, which accounts for the caution 
shown by all of those concerned with 
European defense. 

What the United States will do 
next in Europe—a multibillion-dol- 
lar decision that will affect the 
basic direction of U.S. aid and 
use of U.S. forces—will depend 
largely upon this plan for Ger- 
many. 

A roadblock to German rearma- 
ment, if one does appear, will force 
a recasting of all plans of those con- 
cerned with a barrier to Russian 
expansion. 

_ There is a chance, if the approv- 
al given in last week’s dramatic 
series of test votes in Paris is modi- 
fied in other votes still to come, 
that France and Germany will vie 
with each other to make some kind 
of deal with the Russian Commu- 
nists, thereby wrecking chances of 
a joint defense. 

A go-ahead signal, however, 
and the power balance in Europe, 
which now tilts slightly to the 
Communist side, can start gradu- 
ally tu tilt towarc the side of non- 
Communists. 

At stake is the rearming of Ger- 
many within the NATO frame- 
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defense. 


work. In West Germany is the manpower 
that can be supplied by a nation of 50 
million people. German industry and 
German know-how—both considerable— 
can be integrated into a broad defense 
system that already is gathering sub- 
stantial strength. (See chart on _ this 
page. ) 

What rearmed Germany means. If 
political differences between France and 
Germany can be solved, the non-Commu- 
nist world will get these things: 

e Twelve German divisions of 360,000 
men, organized along modern lines, 
equipped with the latest weapons. Of 
these divisions, 2 will be mechanized in- 


IF GERMANY IS REARMED— 


Troops. Twelve German divisions go 
into the defense line along the Iron Cur- 
tain, boosting by 50 per cent the West's 
fighting manpower in Central Europe. 


Planes. Ten tactical bomber detach- 
ments, six fighter groups take their 
places in Europe’s air defenses. 


Power. Plants of the Ruhr are coupled 
into the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, uniting the industrial might of 
West Europe against Russia. 


WHAT IT MEANS TO U.S.— 


Money. Arming Germany will cost 
U. S. anywhere between 2 and 4 billion 
dollars, depending on what Germany 
can produce. 


Manpower. Five U.S. divisions will 
stay on in Europe, subject to NATO 
command. German divisions are not a 
substitute for American divisions. 


But a good chance of upset remains. Final 
approval of rearming still faces a series of 
roadblocks. If rearmament plans break down 
later, Europe’s defense may undergo even 
more drastic change. So may U. S. role in that 


Here is a look at what's really at stake for 
U. S. in this crucial period in Europe. 


fantry, 4 armored, 6 motorized. German 
divisions, when trained, will be integrat- 
ed into an international army corps under 
Allied command. 

e A tactical German Air Force of 
86,000 men, 10 bomber units, 6 fighter 
units, 1,326 aircraft, 2,000 flying officers. 
Germans are to be permitted to produce 
their own jet fighters and light bombers, 
adding further to Allied strength in the 
air. 

e A coastal Navy of 20,000 men, 
equipped with armed, high-speed patrol 
boats. 

e An industry that is making great 
strides. German industry already is out- 

producing its prewar rate. During 
war, that industry sustained a ma- 
terial effort that lasted nearly six 
years against the Russians, British, 
French, Belgians, Dutch, Canadi- 
ans and Americans. 

It is not forgotten by Allied 
planners that Germany, while fight- 
ing the West in World War II, 
came near to an unaided victory 
over Russia, which had large-scale 
help from the United States and 
other Western allies. Russia gained 
the upper hand only after being 
supplied with vast amounts of 


American transport equipment, 
American fuel, ammunition and 
food. 


An alliance of Germany with the 
U.S., Britain, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Holland and other NATO 
members—based on the military 
power of those nations—can serve 
as a formidable barrier to Russian 
ambitions, as those planners see it, 
once the alliance is welded to- 
gether. 

There is a chance, however, of 

- many a slip between today’s dream 
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AGREEMENT 


FRENCH 
SENATE 


GERMAN 
PARLIAMENT 

Differences between France and Germany over con- 
trol of the Saar must be settled before Germany 


OADBLOCKS 
_ FOR A GERMAN ARMY 


Any final approval of German-arms plan by French 
Assembly still will require a Senate vote within 60 
days. Changing one word can mean weeks of debate. 


SAAR 


starts rearming. 


Lower house has not yet completed action. Once it 
does, arms plan goes to upper house where it faces 
a fight on constitutional grounds. 


If everything moves without a hitch, rearmament can 


start by April at the earliest. Trouble at any point can 
block a German Army indefinitely —or kill it. 





and tomorrow’s realization. (See chart on 
this page.) For example— 

e A reluctant French Parliament 
might still find a way to trip up the 
German rearmament plans. No great urge 
is seen in France to go ahead with the 
rearming of Germany. Signs are that the 
French are not averse to some kind c- 
deal with Russia as an alternative. 

e The French Senate must act on 
the plan in February. If it makes any 
changes, the whole matter must be re- 
opened in the Assembly, with more op- 
portunities for snags to develop. The 
Senate must act within 60 days, could 
upset things in that time. 

e The German Parliament, as well, 
can trip up rearmament plans. Neither 
house has yet given its final approval on 
the complex issues involved, and opposi- 
tion to Chancellor Adenauer’s leadership 
in this regard is strong. 

e At the last stage, rearmament plans 
can be scuttled by long-standing discord 
over the Saar. Only general agreement 
has been reached by the French and 
German chiefs of state on what to do 
about the Saar—legislatures of both 
countries still must approve details which 
neither accepts with enthusiasm. This 
problem, of gaining acceptance for at 
least a temporary modus vivendi con- 
cerning the Saar, may be the most tick- 
lish and difficult one to overcome be- 
fore rearmament plans may be put into 
effect. 

Odds, however, are slightly on the side 
of final approval. That’s the view of 
American officials who qualify every pre- 
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diction with the explanation that French 
politics are unpredictable. These officials 
count heavily on the fact that the French 
stand to lose nearly 2 billion dollars in 
authorized U.S. aid and military spend- 
ing if France fails to go along with the 
rearmament plan. 

Outlook for U.S. If approval is forth- 
coming, U.S. will be faced with this 
prospect in Europe: 

Arms for Germany are to be made 
available, in part, by the United States. 
That total cost is estimated at between 2 
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MENDES-FRANCE WITH ADENAUER 
Still chance for an upset 
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billion and 4 billion dollars. Half a bil- 
lion in arms intended for Germany al- 
ready has been delivered to U.S. depots 
in France. Further shipments will cover 
a period of years, the amount depending 
on how much the Germans themselves 
produce. 

German divisions then will begin to 
supplement the five U.S. divisions and 
the four and two thirds British divisions 
now manning Western Europe’s front 
lines, up against the Iron Curtain. Ameri- 
can and British forces in Germany, for 
the first time, will begin to have adequate 
protection for their flanks, with German 
troops strengthening two sectors—the Jut- 
land area and Denmark in the North, and 
Czechoslovakia in the South, command- 
ing approaches to Bavaria. 

When ready, the 12 German divisions 
will be grouped with American, British, 
French, Belgian and Dutch divisions into 
an international corps, with integrated 
Allied staffs, so that there will be no all- 
German Army corps, at the start at least. 
The NATO corps will be commanded by 
two NATO Army groups, the Northern 
one under a British general, the Southern 
under an American general. Both Army 
groups, in turn, are commanded by 
French Marshal A. P. Juin, who receives 
top strategic orders from American Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther, the NATO com- 
mander. 

Strength of the combined NATO force, 
once these German divisions are added, 
will be raised to 60 combat-ready divi- 
sions and more than 6,000 combat planes. 
Behind this force will be 54 skeletonized 
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OUTSIDE THE ASSEMBLY: A DEMONSTRATION 
Throughout France, the German rearmament question cuts deep 


reserve divisions, set to fill the ranks and 
take the field from three to 30 days after 
war starts. 

West vs. Russia. On the vital “cen- 
tral front” in and near Germany, NATO 
will have 34 active divisions, which will 
outnumber in manpower and vastly excel 
in firepower the six Soviet field armies 
massed behind the Elbe River. A sur- 
prise Russian attack without prior build- 
up from the Soviet homeland would 
mean military suicide for the Kremlin’s 
finest forces, as Western planners view 
it now. 

With prior build-up, however, Moscow 
could unleash as many as 75 divisions 
for a drive through Germany toward the 
Rhine. Allied strategists firmly believe 
that a Communist force of this size could 
be held by a German-reinforceed NATO 
Army of 60 somewhat larger divisions, 
provided that Allied force were un- 
hampered in its use of tactical atomic 
W eapons. 

Build-up of German divisions, in other 
words, is expected by Western planners 
to give the Allies a real edge in strength 
for stopping any surprise Communist as- 
sault, and a more-than-even chance to 
hold an attack preceded by a massive 
Russian eoncentration of troops from the 
interior. 

Timetable for the build-up of a Ger- 
man force, assuming it is approved, al- 
lows for a gradual increase in its military 
effectiveness over a three to four-year 
period. 

Starting phase, lasting about six 
months, will involve the selection of 
60,000 veteran officers, noncommissioned 
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officers and technicians, who will be put 
through an eight-week refresher course 
in shifts. 

The second phase, also six months 
long, will involve enlisting and training 
of the first 60,000 draftees, to be called 
up for basic training under an American- 
type selective-service system. 

Building the German land forces from 
the ground up is expected to take longer 
than it took the U.S. in World War II 
to train divisions. American divisions, 
under pressure, were turned out then in 
one year. The German over-all training 
program is being planned on a basis of 
three to four years. 

Strategy without France. If ap- 
proval of German rearmament is upset 
later by France for any reason, U. S. faces 
a wholly different prospect in its role of 
helping to defend Europe. 

Germany still will be rearmed. That 
much is agreed on now by the senior 
partners in NATO. Rearmed Germany, 
in that case, will be outside the NATO 
framework, either as an ally of the West, 
such as Yugoslavia, or within a new 
European organization. 

If that should happen, wrecking 
NATO, then France would stand to lose 
the bulk of the U.S. military aid and 
arms contracts authorized and still un- 
spent. The French, now the central land 
power in NATO, also may find them- 
selves suddenly outside the joint organi- 
zation for defense of Western Europe. 

U.S. commanders in Europe then may 
be forced to revise their strategy in order 
to get along without France’s central geo- 
graphic location and military contribu- 
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COLLEAGUES 


tion. NATO would be deprived, in that 
case, of 4 active divisions, 14 divisions 
in some degree of preparedness, 20 tacti- 
cal air squadrons, the use of about 50 
NATO-built airfields in France and 
French Morocco, the harbors of Cher- 
bourg and Le Havre, and logistical sup- 
port from a line of communications that 
U.S. has been building for more than 
two years at a tremendous cost. The loss 
of French forces could be. critical during 
the three or four years in which West 
Germany is being built up. 

However, Western strategists now fig- 
ure that Europe can be defended with- 
out France, if need be. With German 
forces, there would be no net loss in the 
number of men under arms, after a few 
years. With supply lines through France 
cut off, shorter lines could be set up to 
channel supplies from U.S. to the front- 
line area through other ports, such 
as Antwerp and Rotterdam. With the 
loss of dozens of airfields, Allied planes 
could use bases in Britain, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Italy, even Spain, with less danger 
of Communist sabotage. A defense sys- 
tem less dependent on the whims of the 
volatile French Assembly might be less 
subject to violent fluctuations, some AIl- 
lied planners believe. 

The United States, in any event, now 
faces a basic change in the setup for 
defending Europe, one in which Ameri- 
can planners and American arms will 
play a major role. In just a few months, 
one way or another, a beginning now 
can be made toward adding German 
strength to create an impressive West- 
ern force in Europe. 
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The accord that President Eisen- 
hower is promoting between a 
Republican White House and a 
Democratic Congress is not to 
come easily. 

If lessons of history hold, poli- 
tics will get in the way. 

On foreign policy, things may 
run along smoothly. On taxes, 
power, farm policy, other do- 
mestic issues, it will be hard to 
prevent a clash. 


Faced with a Congress controlled 
by the opposition party, President Ei- 
senhower is prepared to undertake an 
experiment. Instead of expecting a 
fight and getting ready for it, the 
President plans to try co-operation. 

White House strategy rests upon the 
premise that the Democrats who hold 
positions of power in the 84th Congress, 
and Republicans who fix policy at the 
White House see almost eye to eye on 
many issues. 

On the basis of that reasoning, the 
President is trying to establish amicable 
relations with his political enemies. 

History, however, indicates that the 
odds are against the President. When at 
least one house of Congress is controlled 
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by one party and the White House by 
another, the result is usually a_ hostile 
rather than a cooperative Congress. That 
has happened to nine Presidents since 
the Civil War, four of whom had to face 
opposition control in both houses. 

Mr. Eisenhower now finds himself in 
that situation. In the Senate are 48 
Democrats, 47 Republicans and one In- 
dependent who will vote with the Demo- 
crats. In the House are 232 Democrats 
and 203 Republicans—a Democratic 
margin of 29 seats. 

Politics prevails. Actually, more than 
policy differences separate a President 
from a Congress controlled by the op- 
position party. There is also simple po- 
litical ambition. When the opposition 
overturns Congress in a President’s mid- 
term, the winners smell another victory 
two years ahead in a presidential race. 

History again indicates that the vic- 
torious party is usually correct. Only 
once has a President managed to get 
himself re-elected after his party lost 
both houses of Congress at mid-term. 
Harry S. Truman accomplished that in 
the election of 1948. Only one other 
time, when Republican James A. Gar- 
field succeeded Rutherford B. Hayes, 
has a party elected a President after 
losing Congress two years earlier. 

So Mr. Eisenhower is up against a 
natural Democratic inclination to em- 
barrass the Administration in the hope 
of gaining the White House in 1956. In 





THE CAPITOL 
An opposition Congress puts the No. 2 man on the spot 


' With Democrats Running Congress— 
Ike Wants Harmony, but 


History Is Against Him 


fact, some Democrats already have be- 
gun to snipe at the President’s record. 

When it comes to the issues them- 
selves, the President appears more likely 
to win his points on foreign policy than 
in domestic affairs. The White House 
foreign policy is not much different from 
that of the Roosevelt and Truman Ad- 
ministrations, but, in domestic matters, 
wide rifts could develop. 

In foreign affairs, for example, Mr. 
Eisenhower is likely to find much more 
support among Democrats than among 
Republicans for his reciprocal-trade 
policy. Democrats also may be willing to 
go further than even Mr. Eisenhower 
wishes in extending aid to other nations. 
After all, both programs were originated 
chiefly by the Democrats. 

Criticism from inside. Most vigorous 
critics of Mr. Eisenhower’s policy toward 
China and Asia have been members of 
his own party. Most Democrats appear 
to approve his approach to the problems 
of the Far East. And there is verv little 
opposition among Democrats to the Ad- 
ministration’s policy toward Europe. In 
fact, the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion was put together by Democrats. 

On domestic matters, however, the 
President is likely to find the going rather 
rough. Harmony will be hard to attain 
in this field. 

On taxes, the White House probably 
can persuade Congress to retain the 52 
per cent tax on corporate earnings, but 
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Democrats may fight his plan to keep 
emergency excise levies on the books. 
They are due to end automatically April 1 
unless Congress acts. A good many Dem- 
ocrats also would like to see individual 
income taxes lowered, something that the 
President opposes. 

When it comes to Government spend- 
ing, Democrats are much more generous 
than the President and his advisers. 
Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson’s 
program seems certain to get close 
scrutiny from Democrat-controlled com- 
mittees, and cuts made in the air and 
ground forces are headed for some sharp 
criticism. Democrats also are likely to 
sponsor larger outlays for public works 
than the Administration wants, if only to 
embarrass the Chief Executive. 

Many Democrats already ha’ e indicat- 
ed, by their stand on the so-called Dixon- 
Yates contract. that they will attack Mr. 
Eisenhower's policy on public power 
in Congress. The Administration idea of 
forging a partnership between public and 
privately owned electric utilities appears 
certain to be the center of a growing 
political controversy. Democrats will press 
for more rural electrification, more valley 
and river-basin development. 

Farm-policy bickering. The agricul- 
ture program, too, is to be a source of 
controversy if not of action. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, 
was a prime target of Democrats in the 
last campaign—and party leaders are not 
likely to drop this issue. Mr, Eisenhower 
might possibly have to use the veto to 
save the Benson program. 

The President may even run_ into 
trouble on legislation that both he and 
some Democrats favor—questions such 
as Government-guaranteed health insur- 
ance that was blocked in the last Con- 
gress, or changes in the Taft-Hartley 
Labor-Management Relations Act. As a 
matter of political expediency, Demo- 
cratic proposals in Congress might go 
further than the White House desires. 

The President’s best chances of suc- 
cess at co-operation probably depend 
upon the coalition of Midwestern Re- 
publicans and Southern Democrats that 
often can combine to dominate Congress. 
Senator Walter F. George, of Georgia, as 
head of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, and Senator Richard B. Russell, 
from the same State, as head of the 
Armed Services Committee, probably will 
be sympathetic to most military and 
foreign-aid proposals from the White 
House. 

Senator Harry Flood Byrd, of Vir- 
ginia, who is to head the Finance Com- 
mittee, will be even more cautious on 
tax matters than the Administration. 
Similar situations will prevail among 
most new committee chairmen in the 
House. 
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Former Majority Leader Knowland 
(left) and new Senate Leader 
Johnson enjoy a nonpolitical joke 
before Congress convenes 








The new session of Congress also starts 
with cautious statements of reasonable 
co-operation from the new Senate Major- 
ity Floor Leader, Lyndon B. Johnson, of 
Texas, and Speaker Sam Rayburn of the 
House. Mr. Rayburn and Joseph Martin 
of Massachusetts, who becomes House 
Republican Leader, are old friends. It 
remains to be seen how Senator Johnson 
and Senator William F. Knowland, the 
Senate Republican Leader, get along. 

Trouble for Mr. Nixon? Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon, who often has 
been the White House contact with 
Congress, is in a more difficult position 
as presiding officer of a Democratic 
Senate. Mr. Nixon’s vigorous campaign- 
ing before the last elections ruffled a 
number of Democrats, and they may be 
hard to soothe. His value as a White 
House emissary is likely to be dimmed. 

At bottom, what happens to the Ei- 
senhower “harmony program” depends 
upon how the Democratic majorities in 
House and Senate judge the political 
situation. Most Presidents in the past 
have found that opposing Congresses are 
more inclined to put party success ahead 
of White House programs. 

Herbert Hoover, battling the onset of 
a depression, had to battle Congress, 
too. Woodrow Wilson found his foreign 
policy repudiated by a Republican Sen- 
ate. It was the same story with Re- 
publicans Ulysses $. Grant, Rutherford 
B. Hayes, Chester A. Arthur and Ben- 
jamin Harrison, and with Democrat 
Grover Cleveland. All of them ran into 
bitter partisan bickering. 

Mr. Truman succeeded well enough 
in foreign affairs with a Republican Con- 
gress, but made no pretense of co-operat- 
ing on his domestic program. He refused 
most offers to compromise and then went 
into a successful campaign for re-election 
still fighting against what he termed a 
“do-nothing” Congress. 

Can coalition work? Mr. Eisenhower 
is taking a different approach. He _ is 
banking on the prospects that those 
he calls “moderate progressives” in both 
parties will find his program to their 
liking. In effect, the President is saving 
that a coalition of Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats can work with the White House 
to make the next two years a success. 

But the problem is that both parties 
will be eying the White House two years 
hence, and that promises to make Mr. 
Eisenhower's role more difficult. Dem- 
ocrats will not be eager to make the 
Eisenhower record shine. Republicans 
are not likely to want to make the 
Democratic record in Congress look so 
good. 


How farmers really voted in 1954 
election—page 37. What Congress will 
investigate now—page 61. 
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Latest on Social Security: 


PENSION CHANGES 
THAT AFFECT YOU 


New regulations governing old-age 
retirement took effect January 1. Tax 
increases are included in the changes. 

Millions of individuals—10 million 
or so—become subject to rules that al- 


Taxes Go Up This Year 


Employers in 1955 will withhold 
a tax of 2 per cent on wages and 
salaries up to $4,200 a year. In 1954, 
income affected by the payroll tax 


was $3,600. 


Employer contribution also is to be 
2 per cent of the pay of each em- 
ploye up to $4,200, where the maxi- 
mum had been on a $3,600 base. 

Maximum tax to support the old- 
age retirement system now is to be 
$168 a year—half from employer, 
half from worker. It was $144. 
1955 
will be subject to a tax of 3 per cent 
on their net earnings up to $4,200. 
It had been 3 per cent on $3,600. 
Top tax goes from $108 to $126. 


Self-employed workers in 


New Rules for Employers 
Housewives now must report, and 
pay taxes on, the wages of maids, 
cooks, gardeners, chauffeurs who 
are paid as much as $50 in a 
specific calendar quarter—January 
through March, April through June, 
and so on. A $5-a-day, one-day-a- 


week maid meets that test. 


First tax payment is due April 30 


for this first quarter of 1955. 


Farmers must report, and pay 
taxes on, wages of all farm workers 
who get as much as $100 in cash in 
a year. That means far more workers 


covered. 


First tax payment on farm wages 
is due early in 1956, for 1955. 

Farmers must pay the self-em- 
ployment tax on their own farm 
earnings if they have $400 or more 
in net farm income—that is, after 


expenses. 
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cern to you. 


First report for farmers is due 
along with income taxes early in 
1956, for the year 1955. 

Accountants, architects, most other 
self-emploved professional workers 
in 1955 also are subject to the self- 
employment tax. First payment is 
due along with income taxes in early 
1956. Exceptions: lawyers, doctors, 
other medical professionals. They're 
exempted. 

Ministers and Christian Science 
practitioners get a free choice. They 
can enter the old-age retirement 
system, and be subject to the self- 
employment tax, now if they want 
to. They get about two years to 
make up their minds. 

State and local employes who 
have their own retirement systems 
can enter the system and start pay- 
ing the payroll tax now. But they 
and their State governments will 
have to approve the change first. 

Federal workers—about 150,000 
of them—now will find the payroll 
tax being deducted from their checks 
for the first time. 


Higher Earnings Allowed 

Millions of retired workers in 
1955 will be permitted to earn more 
money without losing old-age checks. 

A worker retired at 65 and draw- 
ing an old-age benefit can earn as 
much as $1,200 in 1955 without 
losing any old-age benefits. Under 
the old rule, he could earn only 
$75 a month. 

A retired couple drawing the new 
maximum benefits in 1955 can have 
nearly $3,000 of pensions and earned 
income without losing any monthly 
pension checks. The total can go 


ready affect the lives of 48 million work- 
ers and their families. 

In what follows, you get a quick re- 
view of changes that are of direct con- 


to almost $4,200 if both work part 
time. 

A retired worker who earns 
$1,200.01 theoretically will lose one 
month’s pension check. For every 
$80 above that, he loses another 
pension check. 

Important exception: A worker 
retired at 65 and taking part-time 
employment will not lose a pension 
check for any month in which he 
earns no more than $80. 

Example: Worker earning $1,200 
in January and $80 a month for rest 
of the year can draw his pension 
check for 11 months of the year. 

A retired business owner or pro- 
fessional worker will lose no pen- 
sion checks for any month in which 
he does not contribute “substantial 
services” to a trade, business or pro- 
fession. 

Example: A small proprietor, re- 
tired, can turn management of busi- 
ness over to a son and continue to 
draw profits without losing any pen- 
sion checks. He still can contribute 
occasional advice to the firm. 

Retired persons who are at least 
72 now can have unlimited earn- 
ings without losing any pension 
checks. Until now, they had to be at 
least 75 to rate that privilege. 

Word of warning: In 1955 and 
after, earnings from any job—covered 
by Social Security or not—will count 
toward the $1,200 limit. In the past, 
a retired person could have un- 
limited earnings in a job not covered 
by Social Security, and still draw his 
old-age checks. Now he can't. 

You still can draw unlimited in- 
vestment income without losing pen- 
sion checks. 
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DAY OF THE SUPERCARRIER IS HERE 


A new basic weapon—the su- 
percarrier—now is being added 
to this country’s atomic-age arse- 
nal. Plan is to have five. 

Why are supercarriers being 
added now, after a veto in ‘49? 
How much will they cost? What 
can they do? Answers from be- 
hind the scenes— 

A whole fleet of supercarriers—the 
new strategic air arm of the U.S. 
Navy—will sail the seas of the world 
in years ahead. 

The U.S.S. Forrestal, launched now 
to join the fleet by late 1955, is just the 
first of five supercarriers built, building 
or projected. Money to start the fifth of 


these huge warships is to be included 
in the President’s 1956 budget. 


<S: 


Only six years ago, the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, acting under White House 
orders, were writing the end to the su- 
percarrier idea. The keel of the U.S.S. 
United States was laid in April, 1949. 
But this supercarrier was junked five 
days later on President Truman’s orders. 

Today the supercarrier is regarded by 
military commanders as basic to the de- 
fense of the United States. 

When a fleet of these mammoth ships 
is in being, as the planners see it, they 
will be capable of carrying the punch 
of thermonuclear weapons to targets any- 
where in the world. The new ships are 
considered particularly important for the 
Pacific area, where land bases are scarcer 
and harder to supply than in Europe. 
They are considered vital, too, for sup- 
plementing bases in the U.S.—which 
could be used to defend Europe, if 
enemy forces overrun that continent and 
French North Africa. 


4 Floating Bases Built or Building, 5th to Come 


Terrific striking power. The punch 
that ne-v supercarriers will have is tre- 
mendous. Each ship will carry about 90 
fast jet planes, many of them new 
Skywarrior jet bombers which travel at 
close to the speed of sound and are 
capable of delivering big atomic weap- 
ons. A single attack by the jet bombers 
from one supercarrier, in theory, could 
level many of Russia’s major cities to 
radioactive rubble. 

Each supercarrier, in addition, is to 
carry new jet fighters to provide inter- 
ception and protection for both bombers 
and ship. These include the delta-shaped, 
needle-nosed Skyray, which recently 
broke a world speed record by reaching 
752.9 miles an hour at level flight. 
Also included is the Fury, a version of 
the F-86 jet of Korean-war fame. 

With these weapons, the supercarrier 
is expected to be able to deliver its full 
atomic punch more than 1,000 miles in- 
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Here's What the Newest U.S. Warship Is Like— 


U.S.S. Forrestal 


mi 














¢ LENGTH: 1,036 feei, the longest ship ever built 

© WIDTH: 252 feet, or twice as wide as the Queen 
Elizabeth 

© SIZE: flight-deck area, 4 acres 

° WEIGHT: 59,650 tons empty, or more than any 
other warship ever built 

© PROPELLERS: 4 of them, each with 5 blades and 
a diameter of 22 feet 

¢ CREW: 3,500 men, including its air group 

¢ SPEED: rated by Navy at “over 30 knots,” with 
more than 200,000 horsepower 

¢ HEIGHT: equal to that of a 25-story building, 
from keel to top of mast 

¢ MASTS: hinged, so that they can be folded for 
ship to pass under bridges 

* MOBILITY: ship too big to pass through the 
Panama Canal, must go around Cape Horn 





Source: Uo. Navy 
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land, from positions well off enemy 
shores. 

To provide this atomic striking power, 
the new-type warship is setting records 
for size, complexity and cost. 

As the chart below. shows, the 
first supercarrier is the longest, widest 
ship ever constructed. It weighs more 
than any other warship, is higher from 
the waterline than Niagara Falls, has a 
flight deck a fifth of a mile from end 
to end. It has a deck which permits 
landings and take-offs at the same time. 
And it has powerful steam catapults for 
launching extra-heavy jet bombers. 

Outlay—Nearly 400 million. Cost 
estimates of the giant warship center 
around 200 million dollars for the ves- 
sel and its ordnance, plus 175 million 
for its complement of jet planes. 

Also involved is the additional cost 
of maintaining a crew of 3,500 officers 
and men to run the complex warship 
and keep its jet bombers in the air. 
Then there are the added costs of 
supply vessels, a possible task force to 
accompany the big warship, facilities to 
maintain the ships and planes. 

But the planners now figure that a 
fleet of the new supercarriers will be 
more than worth their cost in the H-bom)b 


A3D Skywarrior 


era ahead. The big advantage is re- 
ported to be in the flexibility added to 
American air power by floating jet-air- 
craft bases, supplementing the big, land- 
based Strategic Air Command of the 
U.S. Air Force. These bases may be set 
up and used offshore anywhere, regard- 
less of decisions made by allied parlia- 
ments or national assemblies. 

While the location of every U.S. land 
base may be known to the enemy, that 
of a supercarricr always will be difficult 
to pinpoint. It may appear anywhere on 
the high seas, moving more than 800 
miles in one day. 

What about subs? How vulnerable 
the new supercarriers may become to 
enemy submarines or supersonic air- 
craft, only experience in another war 
can tell. But the planners are impressed 
by World War II loss figures, in which 
only 11 of 110 U.S. carriers of all 
types were lost to enemy action. The 
theory, at any rate, is that a super- 
carrier will provide its own protection. 

Construction of the planned new fleet, 
as a result, already is well under way. 
The U.S.S. Forrestal, designated by the 
code number CVA59, is to be commis- 
sioned on or about Nov. 10, 1955. 

The next supercarrier, numbered 


Largest and most powerful plane ever built for carrier use 


PURPOSE: to deliver big nuclear weapons 


CREW: 3 men 


SPEED: 600 to 700 miles an hour, or about the speed of sound 


ENGINES: 2 new-type J-57 jet engines 


ALTITUDE: can fly at 40,000 feet for high-level bombing raids 


RANGE: has an “extended cruising range’’ for bombing far-distant targets 


CVA60, is being built at this time at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and is sched- 
uled to be launched in December, 1955, 
as the U.S.S. Saratoga. At the same 
time, CVA61 is under construction at 
Newport News, Va., to be launched in 
1956 as the U.S.S. Ranger. 

Initial prefabrication has begun, too, 
on CVA62, as yet unnamed, at the 
New York naval shipyard. The fifth su- 
percarrier has been approved by Admin- 
istration planners, will be requested from 
Congress in next year’s defense budget. 

One “minor” change now being made 
to the Forrestal—moving the island su- 
perstructure 20 feet to the starboard side 
to provide more width for the big run- 
way—is to run the tab up by an esti- 
mated $300,000 to $400,000. 

Basic weapons. The decision has 
been firmly made that the supercarrier 
is to be added as a basic new weapon to 
this country’s atomic-age arsenal—to keep 
the sea lanes open and augment the big 
fleet of fast, land-based bombers. The 
cost for a fleet of five, at present prices, 
will be about a billion dollars for ships, 
and approximately 875 million for new 
jet planes to be used on those ships. But 
their value, if the planners are right, 
could be incalculable in the H-bomb era. 








F4D Skyray 
Highly maneuverable, fast jet fighter 


PURPOSE: to provide protection for bombers and carrier 


* SPEED: more than 752 miles an hour in level flight 
RATE OF CLIMB: can reach 40,000 feet from carrier’s deck in less than 5 minutes 











FJ-3 Fury 
Closely resembles the F-86 Sabre jet 


PURPOSE: to provide more protection for bombers and carrier 


* SPEED: in excess of 650 miles an hour 


ALTITUDE: can fly at more than 45,000 feet 
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“Coexistence” Hits Washington 


Communists Now Under Orders to Be Nice to People 


Since Moscow called the sig- 
nal for “peaceful coexistence,’ 
some strange things have been 
happening in Washington. 

Communist diplomats are 
genial hosts now, and good 
neighbors. They‘re kind to ani- 
mals—and even to American 
newsmen. 

Here are glimpses of the Rus- 
sians and their satellite col- 
leagues in action—busily trying 
to thaw out the “cold war.” 


WASHINGTON BI SINESSMAN lives 
A next door to one of the Commu- 
nist embassies. 

Every morning for years he and his 
neighbor, the Ambassador, have passed 
each other on the front sidewalk, with 
the Ambassador looking right through 
him as though he weren't even there. The 
Embassy staff made it a deliberate point 
not to recognize any members of the 
American family if they happened to 
meet in a store, at a bus stop, or any- 
where else in the neighborhood. 

The Americans made several attempts 
at good-neighborliness, such as trying 
to start across-the-yard conversations or 
offering lifts downtown to the people 
next door. But they were rebutted so 
often, and so thoroughly, that they gave 
it up as a hopeless job. 

The other morning the businessman 
left for the office and there on the side- 
walk, as usual, was the satellite Am- 
bassador. This time the diplomat stepped 
up, flashing a wide smile and eagerly 
extending his hand. 

“Good morning, Mr.——!” he beamed 
as he hurried into an arm-pumping 
handshake. The American managed to 
return the greeting, but he must have 
shown how startled he was. The Am- 
bassador smilingly explained: 

“Our new policy is to like you!” 


HERE IS A STRAY CAT that haunts the 
Sates back of the Soviet Embassy on 
Washington’s Sixteenth Street. 

Each morning for months now the 
cat has been showing up at the same 
hour to stare at the Embassy back door. 
After a while, the door swings open 
and somebody sets out a saucer of milk. 
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The cat ambles across the yard, laps up 
the free meal, and goes on his way. 

A Washington columnist heard about 
the cat-feeding routine and wrote about 
it not long ago. 

Later, during a party at the Soviet 
Embassy, another Washington news- 
man remarked about the story to his 
hosts. The Russians seemed to enjoy it 
immensely. 

“It’s right,” laughed First Secretary 
Aleksandr Zinchuk. “We must do some- 
thing for these poor, starving capitalist 
cats.” 


HE PRESS ATTACHE of the Soviet Em- 

bassy has just applied for, and _ re- 
ceived, an associate membership in the 
National Press Club. This means that 
the Club officers regard him as a source 
of news in Washington. 
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THE SOVIET EMBASSY IN WASHINGTON 


That is something completely new. 
The Soviet and satellite embassies have 
always been a graveyard, so far as news 
is concerned. About the most they’ve 
ever said to any American newsman is: 
“No comment.” The press attaché was 
the first Russian Embassy official ever to 
apply for membership in the newsmen’s 
club. 

When he did so, a Washington re- 
porter inquired if the Communists were 
starting a new policy of news and in- 
formation. 

“Our Embassy is always news for 
you newspapermen,” he replied. Then he 
grinned and continued: “Reporters even 
made a story about the fact that there 
is a public parking space between the 
driveways in the front of our Embassy. 
They call it a gap in the Iron Curtain.” 

It is true that news inquiries at the 
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. .. kind words for stray cats and neighbors 
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Communist embassies nowadays are met 
with much more co-operation and cour- 
tesy than they were a few months ago. 


NTIL RECENTLY, Russian diplomats 
U came and went without the Soviet 
Embassy’s taking any public notice of 
their movements. Officially, literally, they 
were here today and gone tomorrow. 

Several years ago, for example, an 
American had lunch with a_ Russian 
acquaintance. The Communist talked 
and acted as though he expected to be 
in Washington indefinitely. He men- 
tioned the possibility of a motor trip 
into the interior of the United States 
and chatted casually about vacation 
plans. 

Two days later the American tele- 
phoned the Embassy and asked to speak 
to his luncheon companion. “Gone,” was 
the answer. The Russian had been re- 
called to Moscow. Nobody would say 
why, whether he was going home to 
promotion or prison, what the prospects 
were of his returning to the U.S., who 
had taken his place—nothing! 

That has changed now. The Russians 
even give parties to say farewell. 

The first such party was staged for a 
counselor of the Russian Embassy who 
had been in Washington for four years. 
The invitations said: “Cocktails 5 to 7, 
to Say Good-bye.” The party was held 
in the Embassy’s main reception room. 

The counselor himself is a heavy-set, 
humorless man who fit well into the 
previous, unsmiling Soviet line, but who 
seemed to find it difficult to adjust to 
the new “good fellow” attitude. His fel- 
low Russians, however, went out of their 
way to make it a congenial party. One of 
them waved cheerfully at the bar and 
told the guests: 

“Our host is going home. He is just 
giving this party to use up all his left- 
over drinks,” and he laughed uproar- 
iously. 

On the bar were a number of glasses 
of vodka—as usual, poured out and 
waiting for the vodka drinkers. The 
Russians like to have their guests try it. 
They also are pleased to match anybody, 
drink for drink. In fact, you get the im- 
pression that Russian officials are for- 
bidden to take a drink unless they per- 
suade a guest to have one, too. You 
don’t see a Russian just step up to his 
own bar and have one on his own. 


HERE WERE NO CONTESTS in this win- 

ters National Press Club election in 
Washington. For the first time in years, 
only one candidate filed for each office. 

The Club, nevertheless, went through 
the formalities of an election. 

Among the early voters was a man 
from Tass, the Soviet Government's 

(Continued on page 32) 
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‘There’s no such thing as 
bacon on a pig 


} (or, the pig only gives it a start) 
Va 
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It’s a long long way from the pig to the cris b 

, tk p bacon on your 
breakfast plate. What originally comes from the hog Yn't 
what you’d call bacon at all—not at first, anyway. Bacon re- 
quires lots of “post graduate” work before it’s ready to cook. 


a al . > 







—=~ stig 
1 The first step is to select the “‘side’”’ 
that can be made into the kind of bacon 
you like. Then the “‘side”’ is trimmed 
and squared carefully into the proper 
shape by a skilled workman. 


\ 
¥; 


3 Then it’s hung on “Bacon Tree’”’ 
racks and moved into the smokehouse, 
where smoke from special wood gives 
it the haunting fragrance that brings 
your family bounding into the kitchen. 






\\y ,—— “ 
— 


N) Finally, the slicing machine shaves 
it off in uniform slices (about 10 slices 
per second). Wrappers pack it neat and 
pretty; and the shipping department 
starts it off to you. 









a me 
2 Next comes the curing. Every one 
of America’s hundreds of bacon-making 
packers has his own special curing for- 
mula. Gives you lots of flavors to 
choose from. 


— 


4 After it comes out of the smokehouse 
your bacon is chilled. Then it’s 
“‘formed’”’ into just the right shape 
so the slices come out nice and even, 
the way you see them in your store. 





6 Surprise you how many steps there 
are from porker to packer to breakfast 
table? Yet bacon is only one of hun- 
dreds of processed meats prepared in 
modern packing ‘“‘kitchens’”’ every day. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago 


Members throughout the U. S. 
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news-gathering agency that operates in 
Washington. He is a member of the 
Club, but his right to vote was chal- 
lenged by an election official on the 
ground that he owed a dollar on an 
unpaid luncheon check and, thus was 


ineligible. 
Grinning, the Tass man produced a 
dollar, paid off the debt and reached 


for a ballot. 

“No matter the cost,” he szid, “I want 
to vote in this American-type election, 
where there is only one candidate for 
each office.” 


HIS WINTER, for the first time in years, 
T soviet diplomats showed up at the 
Yugoslav Embassy to attend a reception. 
The Russians haven't been speaking to 





talk, there isn’t much they can say with- 
out insulting each other. They can’t talk 
about Yugoslavia’s alliances with the 
West. They can’t talk about Tito’s 
economic needs, or Russia’s failure to 
do anything about them. They really 
skate on thin conversational ice. There 
just isn’t much they can discuss after 
the chitchat.” 


NUMBER OF YEARS AGO a Washing- 

ton family invited a Russian diplo- 
mat to dinner. The invitation was 
cordially accepted. 

But the dinner hour came and went— 
no Russian. He never sent his regrets, 
never apologized, never offered an ex- 
planation—nothing. 

During this past Christmas season 


—United Press 


SOVIET AMBASSADOR & MRS. ZARUBIN GREET GUESTS 
At parties: a more relaxed atmosphere 


Marshal Tito and his Communists since 
1948, but that is changing now. 
Someone mentioned to a _ Russian 
guest that it was a surprise to see him 
celebrating Yugoslavia’s national holiday. 
“Well, you can make quite a round of 
t,” he chuckled. “Mr. Tito goes to Bur- 
ma, and Mr. U Nu [Burma’s Prime 
Minister] goes to Peiping, and now we 
are trying to be friends with Mr. Tito— 
thus, we go around and around.” 
Another guest observed to a friend 
that the sociability between the Russians 
and the Yugoslavs seemed to be a bit 
nerve-racking on both sides. 
“After all,” he said, “outside of small 


the same family asked another Russian 
diplomat to “drop in” for dinner one 
evening. He said he would like to 
if he could locate a baby-sitter for his 
children. 

The diplomat arrived at the appoint- 
ed hour. He seemed ill at ease in the 
beginning. It probably was the 7s 
American home he had ever visited. 
the evening wore on, however, he re- 
laxed, told stories of his boyhood in 
Russia, got into a detailed discussion 
on the Soviet educational system, and 
seemed in general to have a fine time. 

A year ago it couldn’t have happened 
in Washington. 
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HOW PROGRESSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRICAL MATERIALS ARE 





Cutting Americas electric bill 
..With Aluminum 





2. KAISER ALUMINUM covered wire for 
electrical distribution lines, and Triplex 
for service drops, costs far less than cop- 
per. And because aluminum is light in 
weight, it’s easier to string—faster and 
more economical to install. 


S ELECTROLYTIC CAPACITORS made from 
high purity aluminum foil, make possible 
better performing, more dependable ra- 
dios, TV sets, hearing aids. Kaiser Alumi- 
num’s production controls and research 
assure foil of uniform high quality. 
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3. BUS CONDUCTORS of Kaiser Aluminum 
provide safe, efficient, low-cost distribu- 
tion of large amounts of current in plants, 
office buildings, power generation stations, 
substations. Light weight aluminum is 
easy to handle, reduces installation costs. 


6.1N ELECTRIC MOTORS, aluminum is the 
ideal metal for rotors. The lightness of 
aluminum permits many design econo- 
mies. And because it can be cast to close 
tolerances and easily machined, Kaiser 
Aluminum reduces fabricating costs. 





1. ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION lines of light 


weight Kaiser Aluminum cut construction 
costs for utilities. Longer spans, fewer 
structures, lower conductor prices mean 
less investment than with copper. 





4, STREET LIGHTING standards made of ex- 
truded aluminum won't rust, will last for 
years without maintenance. Light weight 
aluminum is easy, economical to fabricate 
and erect. Aluminum lamp reflectors can 
increase brilliance as much as 20%. 





7.FOR EVERY KIND of electronic equip- 
ment—from radar to radio— Kaiser Alu- 
mium is playing a vital role because of its 
conductivity, lightness, strength, economy. 
No other material equals aluminum’s com- 
bination of properties. 


THE PRODUCTS SHOWN HERE are only a few of hundreds 
which demonstrate the tremendous advances made by 
manufacturers of electrical equipment through the use of 
aluminum. 


Today, more and more manufacturers are bringing the 
unique benefits of aluminum to you through an ever- 
increasing use of Kaiser Aluminum. For our vast expan- 
sion now gives us the capacity to produce close to 30 per 


cent of all the primary aluminum made in this country. 


As a basic producer of aluminum, our efforts are put 
behind the job of serving manufacturers—to help improve 
their products and reduce costs. 


If you want more information about our own or our 
customers’ products, write: Consumer Service Division, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, 124 Kaiser 
Building, Oakland 12, California. 
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The needs for oxygen in industry 
vary as widely as the multitude of 
processes and operations that use it. 
Some plants devour as much oxygen 
in an hour as others do in a month. 
But whether the volume required is 
very large or relatively small, it is 
always a fact that an unfailing sup- 
ply is vital. Neither people nor: pro- 
cesses can wait for oxygen. 

NCG has become a leading sup- 
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plier of oxygen because NCG has 
won the confidence of thousands of 
NCG technicians 
have not only aided in the proper 


industrial users. 


use of oxygen but they have always 
made sure service and supply would 
be adequate continuously for each 
customer’s changing requirements. 

You too can rely on NCG. The 
nationwide NCG organization will 
serve you reliably wherever your 





needs require. Your inquiry will have 
prompt attention. Write today. 


® 





INDUSTRIAL GASES 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
840 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


Copyright 1955, National Cylinder Gas Company 
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SECRETS FOR SALE IN BERLIN 


Reds Using Girls to Spy on the West 


How safe. are U.S. military 
secrets in Germany? This is the 
question now being asked after 
a beautiful German spy is caught 
charming information out of top 
U.S. intelligence officials. 

Irmgard Schmidt, it develops, 
is not the only “Mata Hari” in 
Germany. And even the strictest 
rules, the record shows, are not 
always effective against beauti- 
ful women. 

BERLIN 


What worries American authorities 
about the case of the beautiful Ger- 
man girl who has just been caught 
spying for the Russians is: It was 
no isolated case, but rather a part of a 
continuing and dangerous pattern of 
“Mata Hari” espionage conducted by 
the Kremlin. 

Irmgard Margarethe Schmidt is far 
from being the first German beauty to 
succeed in seducing important military 
secrets out of American officials. Scores 
of Soviet spies have been caught and con- 
victed in Germany. Many of them were 
women, 

The Russians seem to have become 
convinced long ago that American men 
are susceptible to the lures of such 
charming young women as Fraulein 
Schmidt. And, it is being realized, many 
potential Mata Haris—-women just as 
beautiful as Friulein Schmidt—still are 
employed in American installations where 
secrets are available. Other women, al- 
though not officially employed, are known 
to have close personal relations with 
American men who know those secrets. 

Serious questions now are being asked 
about the whole U.S. security system, 
not only in Berlin, but in all of Germany. 

Busy spy center. Spying, throughout 
Germany, is common. In Berlin, it is 
routine. This occupied city, split by the 
Iron Curtain, is one of the world’s big- 
gest and busiest centers of espionage. 

Here, hundreds yf agents, representing 
many countries—and hundreds of free 
lances who will deal with any country— 
are busily buying, stealing, selling and 
trading information of all kinds. 

Walk into any night club on Berlin’s 
gay white way, the Kurfiirstendamm, 
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where American soldiers gather, and it’s 
a good bet that at least one of the love- 
lies drinking with the soldiers is a spy. 
And one of those civilian men at the next 
table probably is keeping a trained ear 
on the Americans’ conversation, listening 
for some kernel of information that can 
be put to use by the Communists. 

Almost any scrap of information about 
American activities can be turned to ac- 
count. The market is unlimited. Military 
information, of course, is preferred and 
brings the highest prices. But other in- 
formation also has its value for propa- 
ganda use in this East-West meeting 
ground which has become the front in 
a propaganda “cold war.” 

Scandal spreads quickly. Let any 
kind of scandal ocew one night among 
Allied occupation forces in West Berlin, 
and, no matter how closely it may be 
hushed up, it is gleefully reported by 
the Communist press and radio in East 
Berlin the next day. Someone on the 
inside has talked. 

One thing that makes Berlin such an 
ideal espionage center: It’s only a sub- 
way ride through the Iron Curtain, and 





—Wide World 


IRMGARD MARGARETHE SCHMIDT 
... not the only “Mata Hari” 


secrets obtained in West Berlin can be 
whisked to Cormunist headquarters in 
a matter of minutes. When U. S. agents 
arrested Fraulein Schmidt, she was on 
her way to East Berlin with a new pack- 
et of stolen information. 

Fraulein Schmidt’s case is typical of 
how Communist spies work. That is why 
it is important. 

Irmgard Schmidt lived in Halle, in the 
Soviet occupation zone of Germany. She 
belonged to various Communist youth 
and women’s organizations. She was in- 
telligent. And she was extraordinarily 
beautiful—a voluptuous brunette. 

Soviet intelligence agents approached 
this young woman early in 1953, and, 
after several months of testing and train- 
ing, she was signed up with a written 
pledge to spy as a Soviet agent. She was 
given the “cover” name of “Stephania.” 

In May, 1953, Fraulein Schmidt was 
sent to the U.S. sector of Berlin under 
orders to form contacts with Americans. 
This did not prove difficult. She appeared 
at the big Tempelhof Airport operated 
by the Americans in West Berlin and an- 
nounced herself as an employe of the 
Communist East German Government, 
willing to sell Americans secret informa- 
tion about the Communists. 

Rendezvous arranged. As usual, her 
story was investigated. During the inves- 
tigation, however, she met a high-rank- 
ing U.S. intelligence official who, by off- 
cial accounts, “took more than a profes- 
sional interest” in her. The two began to 
meet frequently. 

With the help of this official, Irmgard 
got a job as a secretary in a U.S. intelli- 
gence office. She soon became a well- 
known figure in West Berlin’s social and 
night life. She dressed in the finest 
clothes that the U.S. Army Post Ex- 
change could provide. 

This, for a Soviet spy, was an ideal 
setup. But she overplayed her hand. 
She showed too upen an interest in filing 
cabinets, safes and secret papers. So she 
was fired. 

Her high-ranking American friend, 
however, came to her rescue, and she 
got another job with the Americans, at 
Tempelhof Airport. With the contacts she 
had established, she still was able to 
operate: She had at least one other inti- 
mate friend among American _intelli- 
gence officials besides the one who had 
got her the jobs. 

Among the information that Fraulein 
Schmidt admitted obtaining and sending 
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BERLIN’S KURFURSTENDAMM IS LINED WITH NIGHT CLUBS 
. . where glamorous spies can meet American soldiers 


to the Russians was the order of battle 
for Allied forces assigned to defend West 
Berlin in case the Soviets should strike. 
For this, her pay was $375. 

Finally, as with most spies who are 
caught, Fraulein Schmidt made a mis- 
take. She attached herself to a German 
employed by U.S. forces. She promised 
to marry him if he would give her a list 
of Western agents spying in Eastern 
Germany or a full report on the organ- 
ization for which he worked. The Ger- 
man reported her to his American em- 
ployers. 

Haled into a U.S. High Commission 
Court on charges of espionage, Fraulein 
Schmidt saved the intelligence authori- 
ties a lot of public embarrassment by 
pleading guilty. This way, the prosecu- 
tion did not have to name names and 
disclose some circumstances that military 
officials would rather not reveal. 

Lovers’ names secret. The names of 
Fraulein Schmidt’s American lovers, 
therefore, were never made public. At 
least two Air Force officials, however, 
were suddenly transferred out of Berlin, 
and U.S. Air Force headquarters in 
Wiesbaden announced that an investi- 
gation was being made to see whether 
there was any “impropriety” on the part 
of Air Force personnel. 

In return for the welcome guilty plea, 
the U.S. prosecutor, Thomas J. Lancian, 
suggested a three-year prison sentence 
for the confessed spy. The American 
judge, Ambrose Fuller, took a sterner 
view. He sentenced her to five years in 
Landsberg prison. 
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Taken alone, Fraulein Schmidt's suc- 
cess would not be viewed by American 
officials as so alarming. If she were the 
only Soviet spy working secretly inside 
American installations in Germany, au- 
thorities might now relax, with her be- 
hind Landsberg’s grim, gray walls. 

The record, however,.is full of other 
spies who have been turned up from 
time to time in strategic spots in Ger- 
many and Austria. The war was barely 
ended, and the U.S. and Russia were 
still regarded as allies, when a pretty 
German secretary in 1946 organized a 
secret Communist spy unit among stu- 
dents in a stenographic school training 
German girls for jobs with the U.S. 
Military Government. 

Spying pattern. The feminine infil- 
tration has continued ever since. A high 
Washington official, discussing the 
Schmidt case, commented: “Why, we 
used to have two or three cases like that 
every year when I was in Germany.” 

The American occupation forces and 
State Department- operations in Ger- 
many have been so large that local 
civilians had to be employed for many 
jobs. 

Germans were used as stenographers, 
filing clerks, teletypewriter operators, 
even as confidential secretaries. News- 
men covering the postwar U.S. Military 
Government became accustomed to see- 
ing German secretaries handle documents 
that the American reporters, although 
screened and certified by the Pentagon, 
were not permitted to see. 

Rules have been tightened consider- 


ably since those early postwar days. All 
employes of U.S. military forces or the 
State Department in Germany are care- 
fully investigated. These investigations 
have uncovered, and barred from em- 
ployment, many obvious Communist 
agents. Even those Germans hired are 
forbidden, under standing orders, any 
access to secret information. 

Still slips continue to occur. 

A pretty redhead, intimate of several 
American officials, was found slipping in- 
formation to a Communist courier who 
travels between East Germany and 
Frankfurt. 

A mistress of a German employed by 
U.S. forces in Salzburg was sentenced 
to seven years for spying for Czecho- 
slovakia. 

A former U.S. High Commission em- 
ploye, a pretty German woman, was 
extradited from Canada to face espionage 
charges. 

A shapely German model promoted a 
romance with a U.S. soldier in Nurem- 
berg, tried to buy from him a secret 
tank telescope. 

Antiespionage training. The game 
these female Communist agents play is 
the oldest in the history of espionage. It 
is part of every intelligence agent’s train- 
ing to be on guard against such sirens. 
Rules are made to foil their schemes. 

U.S. authorities in Germany, how- 
ever, are learning that rules and warn- 
ings do not always suffice when the spy 
is young and beautiful. Even a trained 
intelligence officer can lose his head— 
and his caution—over a woman. 
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~ HOW FARMERS REALLY VOTED IN ‘54 


They Followed Their Pocketbooks, Not Parties 


~~ 


Secret of how and why the farmer voted 
last November, what he did or didn’t do to 
the Republican and Democratic “ins” and 


“outs” now is being solved. 


A study by U.S. News & World Report of 
five States where the farm vote was consid- 
ered a big factor shows the politicians didn’t 


we 


One of the big mysteries growing out 
of the 1954 congressional election is what 
really happened to the farm vote. On 
the face of the returns, the farmer seemed 
to be going in several directions at the 
same time. 

In Wisconsin and Minnesota, the far- 
mer was pictured as turning against the 
Republicans. In Iowa, he appeared to 
have rejected a Democratic Senator. In 
Michigan and New York, he was de- 
scribed as whacking down Republican 
candidates for Senator and Governor. 
But he was said to have held firmly to 
Republicans in States such as Kansas, 
Nebraska and the Dakotas. 

Ezra Taft Benson, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in almost the same breath 
was called a hero and a villain. His 
flexible price-support program for 
the farmer was depicted as the big 


always figure the returns right. In some cases, 
townspeople, rather than farmers, caused up- 
sets. Farmers themselves paid more attention 


to purse-strings than to personalities or prej- 


udices. 


Senator Guy M. Gillette. His most im- 
portant losses were among small-town 
and urban voters. 

The dairymen of up-State New York 
rolled up massive majorities for Senator 
Irving M. Ives in his race for Governor. 
It was the city voters who beat the 
Republicans there. 

Similarly, it was the industrial and 
city vote that caused the defeat of Re- 
publican Senator Homer Ferguson in 
Michigan. The farmers voted for him. 

In Wisconsin, there was a sharp swing 
of farmers away from the Republicans. 
Governor Walter J. Kohler lost a ma- 
jority of the farmers, just as did Repub- 
lican State-wide candidates in Minnesota. 
Farm incomes were down in these States. 

Despite the fact that Republicans won 


The analysis that follows tells you what 
actually happened in the rural precincts. 


in South Dakota, there was a sizable 
shift of the farm vote toward the Demo- 
crats. This, too, reflected the state of 
the farmer’s pocketbook. 

Mr. Benson and his flexible price- 
support program cost the Republicans 
votes in areas where real farm income 
is down. 

A closer, more detailed look at the 
five areas covered by the study: 

In lowa. Anti-Benson Republican 
candidates were more popular than pro- 
Benson Republicans in the Iowa election. 
Five Republicans who voted against the 
flexible price-support program of Mr. 
Benson in the 83d Congress got an aver- 
age of 60.3 per cent of the vote in their 
districts. The three Republicans who 
voted for flexible price supports averaged 
only 54.3 per cent of the vote in 
their districts. 





issue upon which the farm vote 





swung. 


IOWA 





To solve the mystery of the farm 


Republicans’ Farm Vote Slipped 








vote, U.S. News & World Report 
has made an extensive study of the 
way the farmer voted. The study 
reached down into the rural voting 
precincts and townships of Iowa, 
New York, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and South Dakota. Census Bureau 
and farm experts on the scene in 
these States helped to segregate 
the farm vote from that of non- 
farmers. The study shows: 

Pocketbook influence. The 
farmer really based his vote on the 
condition of his pocketbook, in 
much the same way as did the 
voters of urban and_ industrial 
areas. In the main, if farm income 
was good, the farmer stayed with 
the Republicans. If it went down, 
he voted Democratic. 

In Iowa, it was not the vote of 
the farmers that beat Democratic 





(sixth congressional district, composed of 
15 cash-grain and corn-hog counties) 


Republican James |. Dolliver, re-elected to the 
House, got these percentages of the district's vote: 


Farmers Other Voters 
1952 70.2% 68.7% 
1954 57.3% 60.7% 


7 


Republican Thomas E. Martin was elected to the 
U.S. Senate, but lost the sixth-district farm vote. 
Mr. Martin’s 1954 vote in that district: 


Other Voters 
51.0% 


Fariners 


47.1% 





Republican losses in lowa in 1954, 
apparently, were greatest among 
farm voters. 











Thomas E. Martin, a pro-Benson 
Republican, was helped to his vic- 
tory over Senator Gillette by the 
small-town and urban vote. Mr. 
Martin got 52.7 per cent of the 
total vote in the State. But, in 
studies by Wallace’s Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead, Mr. Martin got 
only 50.7 per cent of the farm 
vote. 

In the sixth congressional dis- 
trict, where a detailed study was 
made by U.S. News & World Re- 
port, Mr. Martin actually ran be- 
hind Mr. Gillette among the farm- 
ers, getting only 47.1 per cent of 
the farm vote to 52.9 per cent for 
Mr. Gillette. Here, as elsewhere, 
Mr. Martin ran better among the 
nonfarming voters in the small 
towns and urban communities. 

The yardstick used here, as in 
most other areas studied, was one 
in which the returns from town- 
ships having 85 per cent or more 
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NEW YORK 








Republicans Held the Farm Vote 


(36th congressional district, composed 
of eight dairying counties) 
& Republican John Taber, elected to his seventeenth term in the House, got 
these percentages of the 36th-district vote: 


Farmers 


78.3% 
74.6% 


Republican Senator Irving M. Ives was defeated in his race for Governor, but 
won a big margin in the 36th district. Mr. Ives’s vote in this district: 


Farmers 


76.9% 


Other Voters 
68.7% 
67.5% 


Other Voters 
69.3% 











There is no sign here that farmers were 
. responsible for Senator Ives’s defeat. 





L 








of dirt farmers were taken as reflecting 
the farm vote. 

The sixth congressional district holds 
15 counties. Many of its farmers usually 
sell their corn for cash rather than feed 
it to hogs and cattle. For this reason, 
they have been hit harder by the corn- 
acreage restrictions tied to price-support 
loans than farmers who feed their corn 
to livestock and thus can ignore acreage 
allotments. 

The Republican Representative from 
this district, James I. Dolliver, voted 
against flexible price supports and is 
listed as an anti-Benson Republican. 
Mr. Dolliver ran 10.2 percentage points 
better among the farmers than did Mr. 
Martin, the pro-Benson candidate for the 
Senate. 

In spite of the fact that Mr. Dolliver 
got 57.3 per cent of the farm vote in the 
district, his own vote was 12.9 percentage 
points below his vote from the farmers 
in 1952. He ran 3.4 percentage points 
better among other voters of his district 
than he did among the farmers. 

Republican workers in the sixth dis- 
trict said the downturn in their popu- 
larity among farmers reflected, directly, 
the lower inco.ne of the farmers. 

In New York. A close study of the 
rich dairying regions of New York 
showed their farmers remaining stanch 
Republicans. There was no such sliding 
away from the party as was found in 
Iowa and in the corn-hog sections far- 
ther west. Mr. Ives carried St. Lawrence 
and Delaware counties, two of the big- 
gest dairy sections in the State, by pro- 
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portions of 7 to 3 and 3 to 1 over 
Averell Harriman, his Democratic op- 
ponent. 

A detailed study was made of the 36th 
district. It holds eight counties given 
largely to dairying. Here the farm vote 
was defined as that in rural townships 
with less than 2,000 population and more 
than 50 per cent farmers. The district 
has been held for 32 years by Republican 
Representative John Taber, whose name 
is a voting symbol in the area. 

In this district, Mr. Ives got more 
than a 3-to-l proportion of the farm 
votes, running even better than did Mr. 
Taber among the farmers. 


Yet Mr. Taber got almost a 3-to-1 
proportion of the farm votes. He slid off 
3.7 percentage points below the farm 
vote he received in 1952. Among the 
other voters of his district, Mr. Taber got 
a proportion of 2 to 1 over his Demo- 
cratic opponent. 

Mr. Harriman, with strong backing 
from labor, built up his small winning 
margin in the big-city and industrial 
areas. 

In Michigan. Dairy and other cash 
farmers of Michigan turned up a 7-to-3 
margin for Senator Ferguson. Patrick V. 
McNamara, a labor candidate leading 
the Democratic opposition, beat Mr. 
Ferguson in the urban and industrial 
areas, not among the farmers. 

This shows up clearly in a study of 
farm voting in the seventh congressional 
district. Here an analysis was made of 
the vote in townships having 75 per 
cent or more of farm population. The 
district holds dairymen and other cash 
farmers. It has six counties, represented 
by Jesse P. Wolcott, a Republican. In 
this district, Mr. Ferguson got 70.1 per 
cent of the farm vote. But among non- 
farmers in the district he got only 51.9 
per cent. 

Mr. Ferguson got a larger proportion 
of the farm vote in the district than did 
Mr. Wolcutt, who was re-elected. The 
edge that Mr. Ferguson got among the 
farmers was wiped out in the cities. Mr. 
Wolcott got a 3-to-1 proportion of the 
farm vote in 1952. His proportion 
dropped to 2 to 1 in 1954. 

The farmers in this district, handy to 
big urban markets for vegetables and 
dairy products, proved to be still strongly 
loyal to the Republicans. 

In Wisconsin. Dairy farmers of Wis- 
consin showed a sharply contrasting pic- 
ture. 

Here a farm yardstick devised by the 











SOUTH DAKOTA 


Democrats Made Gains 








1952 
1954 


(first congressional district, composed of 
44 corn-hog and cattle counties) 


® Republican Harold O. Lovre, re-elected to the House, got these percentages 
of the district's vote: 


Farmers 


69.0% 
54.3% 


Other Voters 
68.1% 
60.1% 








Shift of farm vote did not go far enough to 
give Democrats a victory in South Dakota. 
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Wisconsin Agriculturalist was used. It 
defined the farm vote as that in rural 
townships with 80 per cent or more of 
farm population. 

Governor Kohler, a Republican, got 
70.3 per cent of the farm vote in 1952. 
But, in 1954, after giving his approval 
to the flexible farm price-support plan, 
Mr. Kohler got only 48 per cent of the 
farm vote. It took 52 per cent of the 
vote in the towns and big cities of the 
State to give Mr. Kohler another term in 
the statehouse. 

Wisconsin dairy farmers divided sharp- 
ly, however. Those in good shape finan- 
cially voted Republican. Those less well 
off voted Democratic. Mr. Kohler carried 
all but four of the counties in southeast 
Wisconsin, outside the metropolitan area 
around Milwaukee. He lost all but four 
counties in the northwestern part of the 
State. 

Income is higher for the farmers in 
southeastern Wisconsin. Milk production 
is high and they are close to Chicago 
and Milwaukee markets. The other farm- 
ers, with lower production, farther from 
markets, depended more on price sup- 
ports. 

In its own study, the Wisconsin Agri- 
culturalist said there were similar shifts 
of farmers away from the Republicans 
in other areas of the Middle West where 
farm incomes were down. 

A common remark among observers 
in the Wisconsin-Minnesota area is: 
‘“Farmers voted their pocketbooks. They 
didn’t like Benson’s cut in dairy price 
supports.” 

In South Dakota. The falling off in 
the vote for Republican candidates in 
South Dakota even affected men who 
had fought the flexible price supports in 
Congress. But the swing toward the 
Democrats did not go far enough to 
affect results. 











MICHIGAN 
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of the district's vote: 
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vote in this district: 


Most Farmers Stayed With Republicans 


(seventh congressional district, composed of 
six cash-crop and dairying counties) 


Republican Jesse P. Wolcott, re-elected to the House, got these percentages 


Farmers 


74.5% 
66.8% 


Republican Homer Ferguson was defeated for re-election to the U.S. Senate, 
though seventh-district farmers went heavily for him. Mr. Ferguson's 1954 


Farmers 


70.1 % 


Other Voters 
58.3% 
50.1% 


Other Voters 
51.9% 








Republicans clearly won the farm vote. 
Senator Ferguson was unseated by urban 
voters, not farmers. 
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This shows clearly in a study of the 
voting in the 44-county first district. 
Here the farm vote was examined in re- 
turns from rural precincts, which include 
no towns. The farmers produce corn, 
hogs and cattle. 

In this district, Republican Represen- 
tative Harold O. Lovre won re-election. 
But there was a 14.7-percentage-point 
drop in the proportion of the farm vote 
that he got in 1954 compared with 
1952. This was almost twice the drop 
in his popularity among other voters. 

Where Mr. Lovre had won a majority 
of the farm vote in every county in his 
district in 1952, he lost to his Democratic 
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lined up this way: 


Republicans Lost the Farm Vote 


Republican Walter J. Kohler was re-elected Governor of the important dairy 
State of Wisconsin even though he lost the farm vote. His State-wide vote 


Farmers 


70.3% 
48.0% 


Other Voters 
61.5% 
52.0% 








Wisconsin farm: rs deserted the Republican 
Party in large numbers in 1954. 











Source: Wisconsin Agriculturist 
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opponent in 14 of the 44 counties in 
1954. He got only 54.3 per cent of the 
farm vote, but held 60.1 per cent of the 
nonfarm vote. In Congress, Mr. Lovre 
had fought the Benson program. 

A Republican Party worker in this 
district said there was a great deal of 
dissatisfaction with the farm program in 
South Dakota. 

The over-all picture. Farmers gen- 
erally showed a tendency to stay with 
the Republicans. There was no general 
farm revolt, in spite of the shift to the 
Democrats by Wisconsin and Minnesota 
farmers. But there was a diminution in 
the vote margins that farmers gave to 
Republican vandidates, generally. 

In the New York district, the falling 
away was only about 4 percentage points. 
In Michigan, Iowa and South Dakota, 
it ranged upward to almost 15 percentage 
points. But in none of these cases was 
the shift in farm vote large enough to 
overturn a congressional district. 

Where farmers felt they had been 
hard hit by changes in their income, as 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota, they turned 
to the Democrats. In Wisconsin, the 
urban vote saved a Republican Governor. 
In Minnesota and New York, the urban 
vote went to the Democrats. In Iowa, 
it built up Republican majorities. 

Under close examination, the mystery 
of the farm vote disappears. What hap- 
pened was that farmers voted much like 
city and industrial workers. Where in- 
come was down, the votes went against 
the party in power. This can be an omen 
for 1956. 
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Traffic Jam in the Sky 


Air Travel Outgrows Planes, Airports, Routes 


The billion-dollar-a-year air- 
lines business is suffering from 
acute growing pains. 

Scheduied planes alone car- 
ried 30 million passengers inside 
U.S. in 1954. More people crossed 
oceans in planes than on ships. 

Result: Planes crowd the air 
lanes, swarm over airports, jar: 
up on landings and take-offs. 


The combined airports of London— 
the world’s largest city—today rank 
next to Kansas City, Mo., in volume of 
air traffic. Paris, France, is just below 
Louisville, Ky., as an air center. New 
York City airports are handling four 
times as much air traffic as London. 

Air travel in the United States is in a 
sensational year-to-year rise. 

Traffic on scheduled air routes inside 
U.S. has doubled within the last fou 
years and is nearly three times what it 


was when World War II ended nine 
years ago. U.S. scheduled airlines are 
becoming big business, with receipts 
from passengers and freight that ex- 
ceeded 900 million dollars in 1954 and 
are expected to pass a billion in 1955. 

Air travel to overseas places is boom- 
ing, too. In 1954, for the first time in 
history, more people crossed the oceans 
as passengers in planes than by ship. 
Nearly 2 million air passengers traveled 
between the U.S. and overseas countries 
in 1954, almost four times as many as in 
1946. 

New problems. This rise of the air- 
travel industry is bringing with it a rise 
in problems that affect communities, the 
Government and the airlines themselves, 
as well as the travelers who ride the 
planes. 

Airports are too small in many areas to 
handle the growing volume of business. 
Air lanes, the “aerial highways,” are be- 
coming so overcrowded that the Federal 
Government is having to restudy the 
whole problem of routing and controlling 
planes. 


The airlines, at the same time, worry 
over financial trends. They are caught in 
a squeeze between rising expenses, in- 
cluding increasing outlays for new equip- 
ment, and fixed fares that are barely 
above those before World War II. Air- 
lines figure that pay to their workers 
has increased about 128 per cent since 
1938, while the average fare per mile 
is up only 3.5 per cent. 

Profits have been dropping since 
1952. That explains why airline spokes- 
men are laying the groundwork for a 
request for higher fares sometime in 
the future, in talks before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, which regulates air 
rates. 

Phenomenal growth of air traffic is 
showing up all around the country. Near- 
ly everywhere the problem of finding 
space enough for airplanes, in the air and 
on the ground, is becoming critical. 

The situation is highlighted national- 
ly at New York City, busiest air “hub” 
for scheduled airlines. New York on oc- 
casion has to divert planes to other points 
during bad weather, because its blind- 


BIG BOOM IN AIR TRAVEL 
SINCE WORLD WAR II — 
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AIR TRAVEL IN U.S. 
\ HAS NEARLY TRIPLED 


1946— 5,942,000,000 mites 
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1950— 7,766,000,000 miles 


1954— 16,200,000,000 miles 


‘Revenue passenger miles on domestic scheduled 
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F\\ NEARLY FOUR TIMES AS MANY 


1946— 538,000 passengers 
1950— 1,095,000 passengers 


1954— 1,900,000 passengers 
(Passengers by air between U. S. and other 
countries excluding Canada 


and Mexico) 


Photos: USN&WR 
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landing facilities are unable to handle the 
swarms of incoming craft wanting to 
land. 

Trouble spots. With today’s heavy 
traffic loads, delays at New York are 
likely to produce a chain of jams and dis- 
rupted schedules from Puerto Rico to 
Boston in the East, and all the way to Los 
Angeles in the West. 

Other air centers besides New York 
have their congestion problems as the 
volume of air traffic continues to grow. 
Among the worst trouble spots are Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Norfolk, Miami, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle. 
But Detroit, Dallas, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land and St. Louis develop traffic jams in 
the air, too. So do many other communi- 
ties. 

Steps to improve the situation include 
wider use of radar and better radio sur- 
veillance of planes in the air, so that 
more planes can use a given amount of 
air space and landing area with safety. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
in charge of the airways, proved at the 
Washington (D.C.) National Airport that 
enlarged radar and radio facilities can 
bring a marked increase in an airport's 
capacity for handling planes. 

An emergency expansion of radar fa- 
cilities at New York is being pushed by 
CAA now; similar action is in store at sev- 
eral other points, and new traffic-control 
centers will be completed in several areas 
in months ahead. 

Improved communications, however, 
can bring only temporary relief in most 
areas. The final answer is more airport 
space in a growing number of cities. 

Expansion program. Pressure for 
bigger and better airports is resulting in 
ambitious airport-expansion projects all 
over the nation. In some cases, such as 
Chicago’s new O’Hare Field, which will 
be five times as big as Chicago’s present 
Midway Airport, construction is well 
started. In other places, such as Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Los Angeles, expansion 
still is in the planning stage. 

Houston is a community that just 
completed a big new airfield featuring a 
terminal building with escalators that 
carry passengers to the plane-loading 
stations and a hotel for overnight visitors. 

The Federal Government now is loos- 
ening its purse strings to speed up airport 
building. The Government gave com- 
munities 190 million dollars in the period 
1947-53 for airport aid, then stopped the 
program. 

In 1954, however, in response to de- 
mand, Congress appropriated 22 million 
dollars for a new federal airport-aid plan. 
Local areas promptly applied for nearly 
three times that much money, which they 
have to match dollar for dollar. A larger 
federal airport-building program is con- 
sidered likely, especially if the Adminis- 
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U.S. AIRPORTS 
LEAD THE WORLD 
IN TRAFFIC 
14 American Cities 


Are Ahead of London, 


18 Ahead of Paris 


AIRLINE PLANES IN A YEAR* 


‘ 


A 


New York... . . 364,051 


(La Guardia, Idlewild, 
Newark airports) 


Chicago ..... . 266,825 


Los Angeles . . . . 205,297 
(including Burbank airport) 


San Francisco . . . 200,198 
{including Oakland airport) 


Washington ... 
OS eS eras 
Detroit .. 
Cleveland 
Dallas. . 
Pittsburgh 

Boston .. 
Atlanta .. 
Philadelphia . . 
Kansas City .. . 
LONDON, England 
a Tee 
Honolulu. 
Indianapolis 
Lovisville . 
PARIS, France 
Jacksonville 


164,121 
110,515 
107,313 
107,007 
103,365 
99,698 
95,877 
95,204 
86,963 
84,010 
82,276 
79,991 
66,014 
62,844 
61,884 
61,404 
59,788 


*1953, Latest Available 


Source: Air Transport Association ©1955, By U.S. News Pub. Corp 


tration decides that business and employ- 
ment need a lift from bigger public-works 
spending. 

As airports expand and air travel 
grows, the airlines are expecting to spend 
more and more money for new equip- 
ment. 

The Air Transport Association, an air- 
lines-industry group, estimates that the 
scheduled airlines spent 860 million dol- 
lars in the last 10 years for new planes 
and other equipment. ATA figures the 
airlines will have to spend from 1.5 to 2.8 
billion in the next 10 years, te keep up 
with technical advances and the demands 
of the traveling public for air service. 

Commercial airline orders, thus, will 
help more than ever before to take up 
some of the slack in the aircraft-manufac- 
turing industry if further big defense cut- 
backs occur in that field. 

Drop in profits. However, the airlines 
feel they have to solve knotty financial 
problems before they can go ahead with 
much long-range planning for big capital 
spending. In 1954 the airlines made 
about 81 million dollars in profits before 
taxes. That was the third year in a row 
that profits had dropped despite overflow 
business. 

The airlines argue that, unless profits 
rise, they will be unable to attract invest- 
ment needed to finance improvements. 
Federal subsidies are available mainly to 
make up operating losses. Subsidies now 
go to four out of the 13 leading domestic 
airlines. Nine of those airlines operate 
without any U.S. subsidy payment and 
have done so for several years. 

For air travelers, if airline plans go 
through, the years just ahead are going 
to bring expanded service. In 1954, the 
scheduled airlines carried 30 million pas- 
sengers a total of more than 16 billion 
miles inside the U.S., with 16 fatalities 
during the first 11 months of the year—a 
new safety record. 

On the horizon are new turboprop and 
jet transports that will be quieter, and 
faster. Weather-mapping radar, enwbling 
planes to avoid bad weather, is expected 
to become standard equipment soon. Air 
schedules into small cities are being 
expanded gradually. Transcontinental 
flights in a space of eight hours already 
are available, and even faster travel will 
be the usual thing when the jets arrive. 

There’s no sign at this time that the 
air-travel industry has reached a stopping 
point, despite its growing pains and wor- 
ries. Instead, the American public appar- 
ently has accepted air travel in a way that 
surprises even the optimists in this field. 

Better planes, low “coach” fares, and 
increased safety of air operations played 
their part. The result is that some inland 
U.S. cities now exceed the world’s most 
famous tourist centers in volume of air 


traffic. 
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OVERHAULING BOLIVIA 


The People Get Land, Food, Schools—and Inflation 


LA PAZ, Bolivia 


A reform movement is sweeping 
through this landlocked republic deep in 
the heart of South America. It’s a peace- 
ful revolution that is bringing about 
some changes that reach deeper than 
those made by the recent pro-Commu- 
nist Government in Guatemala. Peaceful 
now, it can burst into bloody fighting if 
armed opposition appears. 

Opponent’s view. Those opposing 
the Government say that its le.ders are 
dedicated Communists. According to the 
opposition story: 

® Private property is on the way out. 

e Christianity is being persecuted. 

e As many as 6,000 opponents of the 
revolution are in prison. 

e The U.S. Government, by helping 
the existing regime, is feeding a Trojan 
horse. One day this regime will make 
Bolivia the center for Communist pene- 
tration of all Latin America. 

These charges, made by refugees and 
exiles, are receiving wide circulation in 
the United States. The real story of what 
is happening, as revealed by on-the-spot 
investigation, is this: 

The reform movement is aimed at 
transforming Bolivia from a semifeudal 
country, dependent on tin, into a modern 
state, with socialistic overtones, that is 
able to feed itself. It’s a movement that 
at times gets tough and that is treading 
on toes in pushing toward its goals. 

The sweeping program is being carried 
out by a party called the National Revo- 
lutionary Movement, which seized power 
by revolution two and a half years ago. It 
has the backing of the workers, the 
peasants, many members of the middle 
class and a few wealthy people. Or you 
can put it another wzy. About 55 per 
cent of Bolivia’s 4 million people are 
Indians, 35 per cent are of mixed blood 
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and the rest are white. Virtually all of 
the Indians, most of the people of mixed 
blood and some of the whites are behind 
the reform movement. 

Leaders of this movement are men in 
their 30s and early 40s, and many of 
them are university trained. They are 
intensely nationalistic; it’s apparent that 
they do not intend to take orders from 
either Moscow or Washington. Most of 
them are dedicated to their task. As one 
Cabinet minister puts it: “We're working 
18 hours a day, trying to do things that 
should have been done 50 years ago.” 

Land reform, one of the three main 
points in the program is getting top at- 
tention now, and it is one reason why the 
Government is called communistic. In 
this country twice as big as Spain, rel- 
atively few people have owned most of 
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A SEMIFEUDAL NATION 
. . . but it’s going modern 


the land. Estates have ranged as high as 
12 million acres. The Indian peasant 
often was a virtual serf. The land-reform 
law is changing this. 

Big estates are being broken up, and 
landlords who oppose the regime are 
among the first to be affected. Under the 
law, individual farms can range in size 
from 25 to 2,000 acres, depending on 
the quality of the land. 

There has been trouble under the 
land law. Sometimes peasants have 
seized property illegally. There have 
been clashes between peasants and land- 
lords, and between groups of peasants. 
Under peasant ownership, crop produc- 
tion sometimes has declined. 

Landowners are dissatisfied at getting 
only the assessed valuation as the price 
of their property. They object to accept- 
ing 25-year bonds in payment. With the 
country’s money losing its value, there is 
a question as to what the bonds will be 
worth in a few years. Many landowners 
denounce the law as communistic. 

A Government view. You get an- 
other slant after you push through wait- 
ing peasants and climb to the top floor 
of the shabby building where Dr. Nuflo 
Chavez, Minister of Rural Affairs, has his 
office. Dr. Chavez, an energetic man in 
his 30s, has charge of land reform. 

“Before we drew up \..1s law,” he says, 
“we made a careful study, with the help 
of United Nations experts, because we 
wanted to avoid the mistakes that had 
been made in Mexico and Gu..temala. 

“In Mexico, peasants were given com- 
munal use of land, but not title to it. In 
Guatemala, the Government became the 
landlord. Under our law, the peasant be- 
comes the owner, except where groups of 
Indians prefer communal ownership. 

“Yes, some people say I’m a Commu- 
nist. But 'm not a Communist; I’m a 
Bolivian.” 
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Economic independence is another 
goal of the Government. Since colonial 
days, Bolivia has depended on mining 
for a living. First the big export was sil- 
ver. Now it is tin. This tin is vital to the 
U.S. in times like World War II, when 
Far Eastern sources are cut off. It’s vital 
to Bolivia at all times. 

A big share of the proceeds from 
mineral exports is spent on food imports 
—wheat and flour, sugar, fats and oils, 
rice, dairy products and meat. Although 
Bolivia has much good land, the coun- 
try doesn’t feed itself. The fertile eastern 
third of the country is scarcely touched, 
for 21,000-foot mountains have isolated 
it from the rest of the country. Now a 
300-mile highway has been built to link 
the populated, central part of the coun- 
try with Santa Cruz, the biggest town in 
the eastern area. 

With the new road open, development 
of the East is getting started. The town 
of Santa Cruz is booming. Nearby, 
French technicians are building a sugar 
mill for the Govermnent. American con- 
tractors are pushing a road into the 
interior. Settlers from the bleak high- 
lands are beginning to take up land 
under the agrarian law. 

If this eastern development and other 
agricultural plans live up to expecta- 
tions, Bolivia will be nearly self-sufficient 
in food in three to five years. 

Import becomes export. Oil, as well 
as food production, is something the Gov- 
ernment is banking on to help pull the 
country out of the hole. Until recently, 
the country had to import much of its oil. 
Now production and refining have been 
pushed to the point where Bolivia is 
meeting its own needs and is beginning 
to export. 

An American operator, working under 
a lease from the Government oil monopo- 
ly, has brought in a producing field. A 
big American company is negotiating for 
a lease. Plans have been drawn up for 
pipelines to carry oil products from the 
refineries to the population centers on 
the high plateau and to convey crude oil 
to Chile. Construction of a pipeline to 
Argentina is under way. Brazil is in the 
market for Bolivian petroleum. Oil prom- 
ises to become an important export. 

Third big point in the revolutionary 
program centers around tin. Within six 
months after taking office, two and a half 
years ago, the Government seized the 
large tin mines owned by the Patio, 
Hochschild and Aramayo interests. One 
theory back of this move was that, if the 
big mines were owned by the Govern- 
ment, the profits would be kept in Bo- 
livia and used for national development. 

The tin scheme isn’t working out, 
however, for there are no profits. World 
prices have fallen, and wage increases 
have raised the cost of production. In- 
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—Black Star 


PRESIDENT PAZ ESTENSSORO GREETS COUNTRYMEN 
In five years, Bolivia hopes to be over the hump 


stead of making a profit, the Government 
is losing money on every pound of tin 
that it exports. 

The Government feels that closing 
the mines and throwing thousands of 
men out of work would invite disaster. 
President Victor Paz Estenssoro has a 
plan to move about 10 per cent of the 
miners to Santa Cruz and make farmers 
of them. The Government would like to 
install a smelter. That would cut market- 
ing costs by making it possible to export 
pure tin instead of concentrates. It also 
would make Bolivia independent of the 
U.S. Government smelter at Texas City, 
Tex., which is scheduled to close next 
June. 

Meanwhile, the Government is financ- 
ing its losses on tin by issuing paper 
money. In four months the amount of 
money in circulation increased by one 
third. Where one U.S. dollar was worth 
600 bolivianos 20 months ago, today it 
brings more than 1,800. 

Inflation’s effect. The Government 
has scraped the bottom of its dollar bar- 
rel, Merchants cannot get exchange with 
which to import goods. Here in La Paz, 
Bolivia's principal city, you see shop after 
shop with shelves and show windows 
nearly bare. Taxis and private auto- 
mobiles are going out of service for lack 
of spare parts. Inflation is running wild, 
except in the case of foodstuffs. 

The Government buys imported food 
on competitive bids and lets contracts 


for wholesale distribution on competitive 
bids. It fixes retail ceilings at which food 
is sold. Thus, food prices are compara- 
tively reasonable. Besides, food imports 
have been increased. 

In spite of inflation and shortages, the 
general opinion is that the average Bo- 
livian is better off now than ever before. 
Social-security laws are being extended. 
Where formerly only about 100,000 peo- 
ple had the vote, today there is universal 
suffrage. An attempt is being made to 
give everyone a living wage. 

Funds for education, which in the past 
sometimes dropped below 5 per cent of 
the national budget, now are up to about 
50 per cent. That means more money to 
use in tackling the problem of 80 per 
cent illiteracy. 

Labor now gets sympathetic treatment 
in the courts. Juan Lechin, head of the 
labor-union federation and, next to the 
President, the most powerful man in this 
country, is supporting the Administra- 
tion. As things stand, the Government 
looks stable, and it intends to stay that 
way, at least until the 1956 elections. 

If anybody starts a rebellion, the 
workers’ and peasants’ militia is ready to 
act. Armed with rifles and machine guns 
and partly trained, this force of perhaps 
50,000 men was created by the present 
Administration to forestall a revolution 
or a coup by the Army. 

How many prisoners? People who 
plot against the Government, or who are 
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OX-DRAWN PLOW IS USED BY PEASANTS 
. the country can't yet feed itself 


suspected of plotting against it, some- 
times are sent into exile. There are hun- 
dreds of exiles and refugees in Peru, 
Chile and Argentina. Some opponents of 
the regime are in prison. Exiles give 
various estimates of the number of 
political prisoners, with figures 
running up to 6,000. 

The Presiden: recently said there were 
538 political prisoners. Since then, he has 
granted Christmas amnesty to 306 of 
them. He lets visiting cor- 
respondents go into the prisons and talk 
privately with political prisoners. 

The visitor to the prison here in La 
Paz sees that the political inmates are 
living better than the common criminals. 


some 


sometimes 


TIN MINERS WORK FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
... in an industry that makes no profit 


In private conversations, they say that 
they don’t know of any case where a po- 
litical prisoner has been seriously mis- 
treated. All would like to be released, 
but they accept the fact that exile and 
imprisonment for dangerous political op- 
ponents are customary in Bolivia. Dr. Paz 
Estenssoro himself was in exile twice be- 
fore he became President. 

The visitor who checks into reports of 
religious persecution finds that Roman 
Catholicism is continuing to be observed 
as the state religion and that Protestant 
churches are operating freely. The Presi- 
dent and all members of the Cabinet are 
Catholics, and they attend Mass together 
on state occasions. The revolutionary Ad- 
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ministration has made a 50 per cent in- 
crease in the appropriation for support of 
the Catholic Church. 

“The only real trouble we have had 
about religion,” one member of the Cabi- 
net said, “has been with priests who in- 
sisted on mixing into politics. Spanish 
priests are the worst offenders. That is 
why we have refused permission for 
eight Spanish Jesuits to come into Bo- 
livia.” 

When it comes to private property, 
the President says there will be no more 
nationalization. Although the labor-union 
federation recently agitated for national- 
ization of railways and of the electric 
company, the President is holding out 
against it. He says Bolivia wants private 
capital to invest in oil, manufacturing, 
food packing and other lines to help 
build up the country. 

From America: food. Meanwhile, the 
Government is relying heavily on the 
U.S. to help Bolivia out until the coun- 
try can stand on its own feet. This help 
was recommended by Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, brother of President Eisenhower, 
after a study of the situation here. Dur- 
ing the year ended last June 30, the 
U.S. Government gave 14 million dol- 
lars’ worth of aid, mostly surplus food. 
About the same amount is being given 
this fiscal year. 

Over the next five years, the Govern- 
ment would like to have 50 to 60 mil- 
lion dollars of U.S. aid—food, grants 
and loans. It figures that, by that time, 
unless the tin market goes completely to 
pieces, Bolivia will be over the hump. 
Meanwhile, U.S. technical co-operation 
is eagerly received in education, agri- 
culture, public health and civil aviation. 

This U.S. help is making Bolivians 
friendly and building up resistance to 
Communism. There are two Communist 
groups, one Stalinist and one Trotskyite, 
with a total strength of probably 3,500. 
Both are boring into the labor movement 
and working guardedly against the Ad- 
ministration. They are hoping that the 
Government will fall, so that they can 
take over. 

The present regime is far from per- 
fect, in the eyes of U.S. officials here. 
At some levels there is extensive graft. 
The Government's program is a little 
too socialistic to suit some Americans. 
However, there is a strong belief that 
the Government, although revolution- 
ary, is not communistic, and that it is 
trying to do what it considers best for 
Bolivia. 

Fall of the present Government, it is 
believed, probably would bring on chaos, 
or worse. The Government seems secure 
now. It remains to be seen whether the 
National Revolutionary Movement can 
put Bolivia on its feet before time runs 
out. 
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Amazing how much life there is in a 
good life insurance policy. When Dr. 
Paul Garrick’s car went off a cliff in 
Hawaii, he thought his new life insurance 
was about to pay off. The doctor 

had taken the policy out just three weeks 
earlier, and for an interesting reason. 

He had pledged most of his life savings 
to help his son start a business. By 
taking out new life insurance, he had 
“*hedged”’ this loan. Fortunately, Dr. 
Garrick wasn’t seriously injured in the 
accident; his new life insurance, besides 
protecting his family, continues to 

serve its living purpose of helping 


launch his son’s business career. 
Everybody knows that life insurance 
can’t be beat for protection; it creates an 
immediate estate for yourself and your 
family. But life insurance is for 
living, too. With it, you can acquire the 
financial security that iets you cash in 
On opportunities as well as meet 
emergencies. Your Northwestern 
National Life agent will be glad to show 
you how a modern, flexible life insurance 
plan can help you get more out of life. 
Ask him, for example, about our Plan 
““W”’ and Triple E policies. 


An actual case from our files; only the name i- changed 
Copr., 1954, Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 


Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis 


Life Lauunanee ofr Siig / 






































The Hard Way to Buy a Refinery 


Buying a petroleum refinery in ‘‘pieces’”’ from 
different sources, each with its own design 
», standards and materials specifications, is some- 
"what like buying a watch the same way. An ex- 
pert can put the units together and make them 
work. But it’s a lot simpler, and usually more 
economical, to buy the complete ‘‘package’”’— 
_ assembled and already running when you get it. 
When planning a new refinery, or modernizing 
an existing one, there are many economic rea- 
sons why it pays to have a single contractor 
responsible for integration of the entire project. 
These include centralized purchasing power; 
“shorter and flexible construction schedules; 
uniformity of design factors in process equip- 
ment; and the elimination of duplicate con- 
struction managers and their staffs. 
The M. W. Kellogg Company, world’s leading 
¢ ee designer and builder of petroleum refineries, 
i, ayy offers a complete “packaged-piant”’ contract to 
if "the petroleum and petro-chemical industries. It 
‘ ~ covers process engineering; plant design and 
construction of the entire job, including off-site 
installations such as tanks, loading facilities, 
docks, roads; supervision until on stream; and 
a production guarantee. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to discuss with you the many advantages 
of The M. W. Kellogg “‘packaged-plant’’ contract. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS....LONDON....WASHINGTON....BELGRADE....GUATEMALA CITY.... 








>> U.S. and British leaders are coming reluctantly to the conclusion that they 
can't count on France. Voting in the French Assembly has made this clear. 

In crisis, a showdown, U.S. and Britain cannot now be sure whether France 
will stand with them, join the Russians or side-step into neutrality. 

In_a shooting war, no one knows whether France will fight or surrender. 

The France of 1914 fought. The France of 1940 surrendered. Next time? 

Intense Soviet pressure, it's feared, could paralyze the French Assembly at 
the very moment French troops, bases, supply lines were needed most. Or the 
shift of a few votes in the Assembly could leave U.S. forces in France stranded. 

Moscow has not yet put real pressure on France. Sooner or later, it will. 

The Allies have hoped that France would stand up against such pressure. In 
public, Allied spokesmen continue to speak hopefully. Actually, they are no 
longer at all sure of France. Not after a look at the French Assembly. 

















>> Premier Mendés-France himself, before the voting on rearming West Germany, 
warned the French Assembly that it--and, France--were on the spot. 

After four years of stalling, France had to say yes or no. 

A big majority for German rearmament, Mendés-France said, was indispensable 
to prove French unity, prove to the Allies that France could be relied on. 

A piddling majority for German rearmament would be no better than a vote 
against it. It would tell all the world--Soviet Russia as well as the Allies-- 
that France was sharply, dangerously divided; vulnerable, unwilling to act. 

A majority of the 627 members of the Assembly, not just a majority of those 
willing to vote, was essential. The goal was a yes vote of 350 or more. 
What Mendés-France got showed France as dangerously divided as ever. 











>> In Paris, when you look around for an explanation as to why the Assembly 
behaves as it does, why France's value as an ally is in question..... 

The French, you find, always have had trouble governing themselves. 

They change constitutions frequently. They've had 14 constitutions since 
the 1789 Revolution. The new constitution, adopted in 1946, is under fire. 

New-model constitutions seems to provide less, not more, stability. The one 
that lasted longest--rrom 1875 to 1940--saw 93 different governments come and 
go, or 1.4 governments per year. Turnover rate, under the current constitution, 
is even higher. It has speeded up, since 1950, to 2.5 governments a year. 














>> When France's allies ask whose word counts in Paris, who has power..... 
It's not the President. He is mainly a figurehead. 
The Premier stays in at the whim of the Assembly. Few Premiers stay long. 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


The Assembly has the real power. But even its power is divided and easily 
paralyzed by division of the deputies into 13 political parties. Of these, only 
the Communist Party is disciplined. It can always be counted on--by Moscow. No 
one is ever sure how members of the 12 other parties will vote, if they vote. 

The people, at the polls, choose between parties, but not actually between 
individual candidates. The party bosses handle that chore for them. 

Voice of France, under this system, is unsure. The Premier can't be certain 
he speaks for France. The Assembly usually tries to duck responsibility. 

The Allies are thus at the mercy of a French Assembly which rarely acts, 
but which up to now has kept France's allies from acting to rearm the Germans. 











>> In Belgrade, a Communist purge raises the question of just how safe the 
U.S. investment of arms, wheat and dollars in Yugoslavia really is. 

Purge is aiming rather high. Communist Party officials, having forced out 
Yugoslavia's vice president a year ago, are now after Marshal Tito's friend and 
official biographer. The Army chief of staff may be on the list, too. 

Official explanation is that purgees are unorthodox Communists, balking at 
party discipline. But these balky Communists are also bitterly criticized for 
being friendly with the West. Pro-Westernism may be the real crime. 

Question: Is Yugoslavia getting ready to move back into Moscow's arms? 








>> Tito has made no secret of his approval of "peaceful coexistence." He not 

only says he favors it, but he has journeyed to Asia to help spread the gospel. 

To this extent, he is playing Russia's game, not the West's. In addition..... 
Soviet-Yugoslav ties are being re-established--"normalized," Tito says. 
Friendship with Red China is unveiled as another plank in the program. 
German rearmament, on the other hand, is denounced in Belgrade. 











When you examine the other side of the ledger..... 

U.S. arms aid is flowing freely into Communist Yugoslavia. 

U.S. wheat, is being rushed to Belgrade to offset effects of drought. 

In total, U.S. economic aid this year will approach 100 million dollars. 

Yugoslavia has come to be regarded by U.S. as a military ally in fact if 
not in name. Tito stays clear of NATO, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
but it has been taken for granted he'll side with NATO against Russia. Also, 
his military pact with Greece and Turkey is vital in Allied defense strategy. 





>> Ever since Tito broke with Stalin and Moscow in 1948, Western diplomats 
have figured Tito wanted permanent independence. But now Stalin is dead, and 
his successors are talking a language that Tito likes to hear. 
With Russia wooing him, with Communist gains in Asia impressing him, Tito 
may be tempted to get down off the fence. It's something to keep an eye on. 


>> In Guatemala, where an anti-Communist Government has been struggling to get 
the country back on its feet.....Aid from U.S. has finally begun to arrive, 
after a wait of six months. A new deal with the United Fruit Company, assuring 
Guatemala a bigger tax income, has also been negotiated. 
It's not any too soon. Guatemala's economy has slid into low gear. Critics 








are beginning to go after President Castillo Armas. Communists are resuming 
activities on a small scale. Guatemala problem can't be shelved just yet. 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


The Assembly has the real power. But even its power is divided and easily 
paralyzed by division of the deputies into 13 political parties. Of these, only 
the Communist Party is disciplined. It can always be counted on--by Moscow. No 
one is ever sure how members of the 12 other parties will vote, if they vote. 

The people, at the polls, choose between parties, but not actually between 
individual candidates. The party bosses handle that chore for them. 

Voice of France, under this system, is unsure. The Premier can't be certain 
he speaks for France. The Assembly usually tries to duck responsibility. 

The Allies are thus at the mercy of a French Assembly which rarely acts, 
but which up ts now has kept France's allies from acting to rearm the Germans. 











>> In Belgrade, a Communist purge raises the question of just how safe the 
U.S. investment of arms, wheat and dollars in Yugoslavia really is. 

Purge is aiming rather high. Communist Party officials, having forced out 
Yugoslavia's vice president a year ago, are now after Marshal Tito's friend and 
official biographer. The Army chief of staff may be on the list, too. 

Official explanation is that purgees are unorthodox Communists, balking at 
party discipline. But these balky Communists are also bitterly criticized for 
being friendly with the West. Pro-Westernism may be the real crime. 

Question: Is Yugoslavia getting ready to move back into Moscow's arms? 








>> Tito has made no secret of his approval of "peaceful coexistence." He not 

only says he favors it, but he has journeyed to Asia to help spread the gospel. 

To this extent, he is playing Russia's game, not the West's. In addition..... 
Soviet-Yugoslav ties are being re-established--"normalized," Tito says. 
Friendship with Red China is unveiled as another plank in the program. 
German rearmament, on the other hand, is denounced in Belgrade. 











When you examine the other side of the ledger..... 

U.S. arms aid is flowing freely into Communist Yugoslavia. 

U.S. wheat is being rushed to Belgrade to offset effects of drought. 

In total, U.S. economic aid this year will approach 100 million dollars. 

Yugoslavia has come to be regarded by U.S. as a military ally in fact if 
not in name. Tito stays clear of NATO, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
but it has been taken for granted he'll side with NATO against Russia. Also, 
his military pact with Greece and Turkey is vital in Allied defense strategy. 





>> Ever since Tito broke with Stalin and Moscow in 1948, Western diplomats 
have figured Tito wanted permanent independence. But now Stalin is dead, and 
his successors are talking a language that Tito likes to hear. 
With Russia wooing him, with Communist gains in Asia impressing him, Tito 
may be tempted to get down off the fence. It's something to keep an eye on. 


>> In Guatemala, where an anti-Communist Government has been struggling to get 
the country back on its feet.....Aid from U.S. has finally begun to arrive, 





after a wait of six months. A new deal with the United Fruit Company, assuring 
Guatemala a bigger tax income, has also been negotiated. 

It's not any too soon. Guatemala's economy has slid into low gear. Critics 
are beginning to go after President Castillo Armas. Communists are resuming 
activities on a small scale. Guatemala problem can't be shelved just yet. 
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Chairman, Department of Nutrition, Harvard University 


OVER-EATING SHORTENS LIFE 


Q Is the evidence conclusive that 
shortens life, Dr. Stare? 

A Oh, I don’t think there is any doubt of that fact. 
I think if you go to any life insurance company in the 
United States, you will find out that fat people pay 
higher premiums and the life insurance companies 
pay out more money for individuals who have been fat 
and have died at an earlier age than they might 
otherwise have expected. 

Q What is it about overweight that does affect 
length of life? 

A If you are carrying around 20, 30, 40 or even 50 
pounds of extra weight, whether it’s fat or a load of 
cement, you are putting more work on your heart; 
your joints have to bear more weight. That is one 
aspect. But I think in the past few years, particularly 
in the last two or three years, there has been some 
interesting evidence coming out which points out that 
perhaps the biggest hazard is not being overweight 
but getting overweight—the process of growing fat is 
more dangerous than being fat. 

Q Why is that? 

A In this process of becoming overweight, of grow- 
ing fat—that is probably the time when damage is 
done to the blood vessels, particularly the blood 
vessels of the heart. 

Q Just how much does being overweight shorten a 
person’s life, on the average? 

A Over-all mortality rates for men markedly over- 
weight are increased, according to the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, by 79 pei cent; for women, 
by 61 per cent. 

Q Well, if you were 50 years old and overweight, 
what would your life expectancy be compared to what 
it would be if you were not overweight? 


overweight 
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A A 50-year-old male in apparent good health has 
a life expectancy of approximately 20 more years. 
If this male is obese, his chances of living for these 
20 years may be reduced by one third. 

Q How about the life expectancy of a younger per- 
son if he gets fat? 

A For adults, the life insurance data all show that 
obesity obtained in young adulthood—and main- 
tained—carries a far greater risk. For example, an 
obese adult male in the age range 20-29 has an 80 per 
cent higher mortality rate than the nonobese male of 
the same age group. 

Q What would the situation be for, say, a 60-year- 
old? 

A A person who has lived to 60 years has a good 
chance of living about 15 more years. Obesity would 
reduce these chances—just how much depends on the 
degree of obesity—but less so than for a younger 
person. 

Q How many years could a person add to his life 
if he were, say, 30 pounds overweight and he took off 
those extra pounds? 

A That question cannot be answered in actual 
years. According to the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance statisticians, the mortality of persons rated 
overweight and then reduced in weight shows a 
lower mortality rate than expected of the over- 
weight group. 

Q Is there any rule of thumb about how many 
months or years of life you cut off for every extra 
pound of weight you carry? 

A No, because of too many other things which af- 
fect life expectancy. 

Q You said that getting fat is more dangerous than 
being fat. How does this show up? 
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Fat Persons Appear to Be Older ... The Major Cause 


Of Obesity: Too Much Food . . . How Exercise Can Help 


A Largely from experimental 
studies that are too technical to 
discuss here. 

In the last few years there have 
been a number of reports coming 
from the Army and pointing out 
that autopsies done on young Ameri- 
cans dying of traumatic injuries— 
boys 19, 20, 21 years of age—show 
quite a high prevalence of athero- 
sclerosis. You ordinarily think of 
atherosclerosis in men 40, 50, 60 
years of age. Yet here are boys of 20 
years of age with it. 

Q What is atherosclerosis? 

A Atherosclerosis is a type of 
hardening of the arteries. It is the 
type which is involved in coronary 
heart disease—the principal cause of 
death in male American adults. 

Q Does that mean that walls of the arteries them- 
selves get hard? 

A No, the wall of the artery doesn’t get hard, but 
the wall of the artery becomes infiltrated with fatty 
materials, and particularly right at the opening of 
the main blood vessels at each side of the heart. 
The blood vessel becomes clogged, which means that 
part of the heart doesn’t get enough blood. The per- 
son has a heart attack—may die. 

Q If the process of getting to be overweight is the 
most hazardous time, does that mean there is no hope 
for a person who is already overweight? 

A No, not at all, because it has also been shown in 
recent years that the individual who is overweight will 
definitely increase his life span if he loses weight. 
There also is some evidence that suggests that, if 
these deposits of fat in the blood have not gone be- 
yond a certain stage, one can make them regress and 
disappear. 

Q How can a person know when the danger 
time is? 

A We can tell if you are overweight, but we cannot 
tell if you have any lesions in your blood vessels that 
are minimizing or slowing down the supply of blood 
to the heart. 

Q What you are saying, then, is that if you are 
overweight— 

A If you are overweight, it 1s pretty important that 
you get your weight down in a hurry— 

Q And if you are not overweight— 
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A It’s doubly important that you 
keep your weight down. 

Q Which is worse, to put on five 
pounds in a month or to put on 
five pounds in a year if those five 
pounds are going to make you over- 
weight? 

A If you must put the pounds on 
it would be much better to put them 
on over a year, but of course the 
best thing is not to put them on. 

Q Wouldn't the result be the same 
—you’re overweight five pounds? 

A No, the end result would not 
necessarily be the same because it 
is the sudden periods of weight gain 
that may be more damaging, rather 
than a long, slow gain. 

Q Why are they so much more 
damaging? 

A Suppose an adult gains 20 pounds of weight 
in the course of six months, which would be a rapid 
weight gain. During this time that he is gaining weight, 
he is more apt to be depositing these fatty materials 
on the inside of his blood vessels than if he is already 
overweight and just going along at the same weight. 
We refer to that as “active” and “static” obesity. 
Active obesity is when you are actively becoming 
obese; static obesity is when you are already obese 
and are just holding your own. The active obesity 
we think is a far more dangerous period than the 
static obesity. 

The average person actually begins to get fat in his 
30s and early 40s. When you are an adolescent, you 
are apt to be very active physically. When you go to 
college, you are also active physically. During these 
times, you develop food habits that keep up with your 
energy needs. But then the ordinary person gets a job, 
gets married, settles down, spends more time reading 
in the evening with his feet up on a stool; he is no 
longer as active. But he keeps the food habits he 
developed. when he was younger. The result is that 
he starts putting on weight, and one of the things 
about obesity that makes it difficult to treat is the 
fact that it is a gradual process. 

You don’t become obese in the period between 
Christmas and New Year’s; you become obese over a 
period of years. Also, you become obese under 
pleasant circumstances, enjoying your eating and 
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... “There is no ‘easy’ way to control weight” 


drinking, so that over the course of 5, 6, 7 years you 
have picked up 20 pounds. It’s a gradual thing—it 
usually isn’t sudden. 

Q Are businessmen more inclined to become over- 
weight than other types of people? 

A I don’t think that they are, particularly not 
today. It might have been so 20 years ago, but many 
so-called laboring men today do not do any more 
physical work than businessmen because of the many 
mechanical gadgets to save “laboring.” 

Q Is there any easy way to control your weight? 

A I don’t think that we could say that there really 
is an “easy” way. For most people who either have 
a tendency to become overweight or are overweight it 
is really a lifetime job to watch their weight. There 
are some simple things that one can do. The main 
thing is, however, that you’ve got to make up your 
mind—something has to motivate you so that you 
as an individual decide “I want to get my weight 
down” or “I want to keep my weight down.” But if 
you once make up your mind that you want to do 
that, then there are a number of things that are 
helpful. 

Q Is the appetite the controlling factor? 

A We think it is. Certainly the principal reason 
that you and I eat is that we are hungry. 


FAT PEOPLE 


Here’s how the death rate, 
among FAT MEN, 
exceeds the death rate among 
men of normal weight: 


AT AGES 


arce: Metropolitan Life Insurance ( 


Q Well, what makes you hungry? 

A That is something that a lot of people haye 
been studying, including our Department of Nutrition 
here at Harvard. We think that one of the important 
factors that makes an individual hungry is the level 
of blood sugar throughout the day. If your blood 
sugar is below a certain point, you become hungry; 
if it is elevated, you are not hungry. 

Q What do you mean by blood sugar? Does it come 
from candy and other sugar you eat? 

A Yes, but not necessarily candy or other sugar. 
Sugar and candy do raise your blood sugar, but so 
do thousands of other foods. Most foods raise your 
blood sugar— 

Q Can you eat a piece of candy, then, and control 
your appetite? 

A Yes, to a certain extent. Of course, that is a com- 
mon finding in the practice of pediatrics. There are 
thousands of mothers who complain of the fact 
that their child has such a poor appetite, that he 
doesn’t eat a good dinner at night. The pediatrician 
frequently finds that the child has had a candy bar or 
a couple pieces of candy along around 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon, which dulls his appetite. Why? Be- 
cause the candy elevated his blood-sugar level and 
shut off his appestat and so he is not hungry. 


DIE YOUNGER 


women of normal weight: 
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. - -e How to reduce: “Nibble a short time before a meal” 


With a fat person you want to dull the appetite, 
and so you ask the fat person to nibble a short time 
before a meal. It doesn’t have to be candy; it could 
be a cookie, a cracker, a piece of cheese or a half 
glass of milk—anything that will cause a little 
elevation in blood sugar, and preferably something 
“hat will provide a prolongation of this rise of blood 
sugar and make a good contribution to the over-all 
nutrition of the body. 

Q What about drugs? 

A There are two or three drugs that are very 
useful in treating certain types of obesity, but they 
are prescription drugs and should be used only on 
advice of a physician. As far as we know, they do not 
function through the mechanism of raising the blood 
sugar. We don’t know how they function, but they do 
depress your appetite, presumably through the hy- 
pothalamus. 

Q What about these things you see advertised as 
curbing your appetite— 

A Those are not drugs. They are generally mix- 
tures of milk powder, sugars and flavoring—a type 
of expensive candy. 

Q Are they effective? 

A They are to the extent they elevate and prolong 
the elevation of your blood sugar. But you can get 


just the same effect for much less money with a piece 
of any kind of hard candy, a cracker or a piece of 
cheese. 

Q How can you tell what is a desirable weight for 
yourself? Mos of the charts will give the height and 
weight, but individuals have different builds— 

A If you want to be very accurate about it, it is a 
subject of current investigation. On a_ practical, 
realistic basis today, the term “desirable weight” is 
one that was given to us by the life insurance com- 
panies and is very carefully defined. It is that weight 
at which you will live the longest. 

Q But how can you know what that weight is? 

A The way we know is from the data of the life 
insurance companies from analyses of hundreds of 
thousands of their records. If you are 5 feet 9 inches 
tall, they can tell you that the desirable weight of all 
males 5 feet 9 inches tall who are over 25 years of age 
is such-and-such. This weight is usually given within 
a range of 10 pounds. The life insurance companies 
have simply found out that individuals of a given sex 
and a specific height will live longer if they maintain 
throughout adulthood the average weight for all in- 
dividuals of that sex and height at age 25, and that 
is called desirable weight. 


(Continued on next page) 


DEATH RATE GOES UP 
WITH EACH EXCESS POUND 


Among moderately fat men, the death rate is . . . 42% higher than 





Among very fat men, the death rate is 





Among moderately fat women, the death rate is 





Among very fat women, the death rate is 





Source: Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
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... “Frustrated individuals get relief from eating a lot” 


Q Would you consider obesity a disease? 

A It certainly is. It is interesting how obesity and 
alcoholism have strong similarities. Individuals who 
are particularly frustrated with a variety of situations 
in life get relief from eating a lot, just as they find 
relief in drinking a lot. It takes them out of the world 
as it actually is, away from realism—like looking at 
the world through rose-colored glasses, though with 
either they probably will have less time to look. 

Q If you are obese, are you more subject to other 
diseases, such as cancer? 

A I wouldn’t say so much with regard to cancer, 
even though there are studies with animals which 
show that experimentally cancer is more prevalent 
in obese animals than in nonobese animals. But, 
again, it’s been well established by the life insurance 
companies, as well as common clinical experience, 
that the overweight individual is more susceptible to 
many different diseases, for example, diabetes, high 
blood pressure, coronary heart disease, arthritis, gall 
bladder disease, and risk in major surgery. 


RISKS OF FAT PERSONS— 


Q Compared with an individual of normal weight, 
how much greater are an obese person’s chances of 
getting these diseases. 

A For high blood pressure, the chances are three 
to four times greater, depending on the degree of 
overweight. For coronary heart disease, it’s 2 to 3 
times as great. For diabetes, 4 to 5 times. I don’t re- 
call approximate figures for gall bladder and arthritis, 
but the prevalence of both are definitely increased in 
the overweight person. 

Q How much more risk is there for a fat person in 
major surgery? 

A Depending on the type of surgery, 2 to 4 times 
as great. 

Q Is a fat person likely to be older, physically, for 
his years than a person of normal weight? In other 
words, does the fat man of 50 have a body whose 
organs would be in the same shape as those of a 
normal-weight individual of, say, 60? 

A Many fat people appear older. Of course, the 
fat person has a far greater chance of developing 
diabetes, coronary atherosclerosis, etc., and their 
diseases tend to hasten the onset of aging. 

Q How about heredity—does that play any part 
in being overweight? 

A In man, there’s little evidence to support the 
statement; in animals, there’s excellent evidence. 
There isn’t any question but that in animals over- 
weight can be on a hereditary basis. Another new 
finding in obesity that has come about in the past 
few years—and, again, a finding that has come 
principally from our department—has been the defi- 
nite proof that animals can become obese from a 


variety of totally unrelated causes. The end result 
is the same—the animals are overweight, they are 
obese. But the mechanisms by which they became 
overweight are completely different. 

I think also, to make it perfectly clear, I should 
say that in all of these types of experimental obesity 
the animal becomes obese because he eats too much 
food in relation to his activity. 


WHAT CAUSES FATNESS— 


Q Does it mean, then, that the only thing that 
makes a person overweight is that he eats too much? 

A Yes, it boils down simply to the fact that the 
only reason anybody becomes overweight is that they 
eat too much in relation to their physical activity. 
But what I am trying to say is that the fundamental 
mechanism as to why they eat too much may be 
different. 

Q If an individual is in a family where his parents 
and grandparents were overweight, will he automati- 
cally become overweight? 

A I don’t think we could say that he would “auto- 
matically” become overweight, but there certainly 
would be a far greater tendency for him to develop— 
as an infant and a child—poor food habits involving 
gluttony. If everybody in the household eats like 
a glutton, he is likely to get in the habit of eating 
like that, too. 

Q Well, might heredity have a little something to 
do with it, or is it just that the child develops the 
same food habits as his parents? 

A I think it is very definitely the latter—if he be- 
comes obese, he will become obese because he has 
eaten too much and followed the food habits of his 
parents. But, in addition to that, it is conceivable that 
he has inherited some type of abnormality in his 
physiology that would result in overweight. However, 
that has never been proven in man, although we have 
proven it in animals. 

Q Suppose you have an individual whose activities 
require 2,500 calories a day. If he eats only 2,500 cal- 
ories a day and he may have inherited a tendency to 
be fat, will those 2,500 calories make him fat? 

A No. As long as he eats only what he needs, the 
2,500 calories are not going to make him fat. 

Q Do you mean that if a person gets a lot of exer- 
cise, burns up a lot of energy, he can eat more? 

A Yes. 

_Q Then why is it that they say you can’t take off 
pounds by exercise? 

A That is an untrue statement, which, unfortunate- 
ly, a lot of people believe. I think it boils down to the 
amount of the exercise and the regularity of the exer- 
cise. Now, another new finding in obesity—and, again, 
a finding that has come from our laboratory—is that 


(Continued on page 56) 
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You Can’t Make Steel With Matches 


If industry is to expand, if industry is to 
progress, it must have a continual supply of 
investment dollars. Industry will always need new 
capital to meet ever-growing demands for more 
products, for different products, for better products. 
These necessary investment dollars are fed 

to industry, through securities underwriters, by 
people who have confidence in the future. 

You can’t melt iron ore with a tiny match 
flame. It takes dollars and people and faith. 
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... “I think it is important to have a large breakfast” 


you can exercise experimental animals up to a point 
without increasing their appetite. When you exercise 
them more than that, then they become hungry. 

In trying to apply that to man, you get this sort of 
example: If we go someplace on a holiday week end 
and play a lot of golf a couple of days in a row, we 
are going to eat a lot more on Sunday and Monday. 
On the other hand, if we would play three or four holes 
of golf, which is really not much exercise but is still a 
lot more than most of us probably get regularly, that 
will help work off some fat and use up some energy and 
yet would not be enough to stimulate our appetite. 

One might also say that if we could get into the 
habit of parking our car—those of us who drive to 
work—four or five blocks from our office so that we 
would have to walk four or five blocks twice a day, 
which we otherwise wouldn’t do, that would use up 
calories without increasing our appetite. Consistency 
of exercise is also important. The trouble with the 
holiday week end of golf I mentioned is that we prob- 
ably won’t do that again until the next holiday week 
end, and that’s not enough. But if you can do a little 
exercise frequently, that is a very helpful thing. 


HOW TO CONTROL WEIGHT— 


Q How do you keep your own weight down, Dr. 
Stare? 

A I am perfectly sure that the easiest thing in the 
world for me to do would be to put on 10 pounds, be- 
cause I enjoy food and I like to eat. But I am aware 
of the fact that I can readily put on weight, and I 
would say that I keep my weight down by doing these 
things. One is that I have so much work to do, which 
I enjoy doing, that I hardly have any time to eat 
lunch, and my lunch is apt to be a very small meal or 
no meal at all. 

Secondly, I purposely see to it that I get small serv- 
ings on my plate. The third thing is that I don’t ask for 
seconds, and the fourth thing is that if I am at a party 
where they have cocktails, I prefer the cocktails to 
the dessert. I think that is a very practical rule that 
many people could follow—that is, take your choice 
between cocktails or dessert, for you will find that 
the two or three cocktai!s you may have before dinner 
will provide about the same amount of calories as an 
average dessert. And, of course, if the vegetables are 
overcooked you are less likely to know it if you have 
had three cocktails. Also, I think from a dietary view- 
point it is important to have a large breakfast. 

Q Why is that? 

A The reason is that, when you wake up in the 
morning, your blood sugar is at a low level and you 
are hungry. If you have a good, big breakfast, you 
elevate your blood sugar so that you are not hungry. 
You tend to maintain that elevation of blood sugar for 
a long period throughout the day, whereas if you have 
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a very poor breakfast—nothing but a couple of cups of 
coffee and a doughnut—your blood sugar goes up 
temporarily. But inside of an hour or so it is down to 
a level where you are hungry, and the average person 
will become so hungry by 10 or 11 o’clock that he goes 
out to have more to eat. Usually, again, it is the type 
of food that will give a prompt rise in blood sugar and 
then a prompt fall, and so you are hungry again by 
lunch. 

The point is that if you have a good, big breakfast, 
it makes it much easier to go with less food throughout 
the rest of the day. That is the reason we started talk- 
ing about what we called “scientific nibbles.” In the 
past, we, and many others, have been telling over- 
weight pcople to cut out eating between meals. Well, 
we have found from our own experience and from our 
animal studies that it is a desirable thing for the over- 
weight person to have a small bite of food in the 
middle of the morning and in the middle of the after- 
noon—providing that bite, that nibble, is something 
they ordinarily would have had to eat at lunch or at 
supper. 

In other words, have a glass of milk at 11 o’clock 
rather than at noontime. The point is to try to keep 
the blood sugar elevated throughout the day so that 
you will be less hungry. We think that, by eating a big 
breakfast and four or five small meals, it is an easier 
job to get through the 24 hours with less calories than 
eating the conventional three meals a day. 

We think a good breakfast is one high in protein. 
That can either be ham and eggs or cereals and milk. 

Q Why is it that a lot of people, once they have lost 
weight, always gain it back? 

A They just aren’t sufficiently motivated and start 
eating again. You see, eating is a very pleasant thing 
and most people really don’t believe that being over- 
weight is dangerous. It is not until you have had a 
coronary heart attack—or until one of your best 
friends drops over dead—that you begin to realize: 
“Gosh, maybe there is something to this weight busi- 
ness.” 


IS DESK WORK FATTENING2— 


Q Does mental exercise burn up as much as physi- 
cal exercise? 

A No. I wish it did. 

Q So that the executive at his desk is not using 
up much energy— 

A That’s right. But this is interesting—and, again, 
it is a point that I don’t think many people realize: A 
business person very frequently is using up a lot of 
calories by working at his cesk, even though he appar- 
ently is not moving. Now, you might think that is 
mental energy. It isn’t. It’s simply because he is tense 
—his muscles are tense, his leg muscles are tense, his 
arm muscles are tense, he is holding his pencil hard. 
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Now, when you are tense, your muscles are in a 
process of tension, just as if you were running. It’s 
just like running while you are sitting at your desk. 
Many people have confused that by saying that men- 
tal energy must be using up those calories, Well, there 
have been good studies that show that mental energy 
requires an insignificant amount of calories. A person 
sitting at his desk, worrying about a lot of things from 
his business to his wife or children, is tense physically 
and is therefore using up calories. 

Q Does smoking cut down your appetite and keep 
you thin? 

A As far as I know, there is no good evidence to 
support the frequent comment that smoking decreases 
appetite. However, I will admit that one frequently 
hears of—and knows—individuals who, when they 
give up smoking, put on some extra weight. 

Q Why do people gain weight after they stop smok- 
ing? ; 

A If people do gain weight after giving up smok- 
ing, it could be for many reasons. Food may taste bet- 
ter, so they eat more. Eating gives them something to 
do to take the place of smoking. 

Smoking gives what psychologists refer to as “oral 
satisfaction.” If you have a cigarette in your mouth, 
you fulfill that need of oral satisfaction. When you do 
not have a cigarette in your mouth, you are more like- 
ly to put other things in—food, for example. You’re 
likely to chew gum. You're likely to eat candy. Or 
bite your nails—anything to provide “oral satisfac- 
tion.” 

Q Have views changed recently as to what foods 
the dieting person should eat? 

A I would say that there has been a change toward 
a diet that tends to be higher in protein and lower 
in fat. 

Probably the biggest change in our dietary habits 
is the development of this concept that the impor- 
tant th. g in a diet is to cut down on the intake 
of all iovoods, with the possible exception of proteins, 
rather than to cut things out. A point I would like 
to make note of is that I think bread and potatoes 
have certainly in the past been maligned in weight 
reduction. There really is no more reason to cut 
out bread and cut out potatoes than there is to 
cut out anything else. 

The main principle of good nutrition, whether 
we’re talking about diets for weight reduction or 
weight gain, is to eat a variety of foods—a variety of 
vegetables, a variety of fruits. Now, if you want to try 
to lose weight, the thing to do is to eat less but still 
have the variety. You ought to eat some bread if you 
like bread, you ought to eat some potatoes if you 
like them, you ought to eat some meat, You ought to 
have sugar in your coffee if you like it that way. The 
thing is to cut down, not cut out. 

Q Is there ever any hope that obesity will someday 
be wiped out? 

A I don’t think so. I don’t think we will ever have 
a perfect world. Life would be too boring. 










GETTING FAT? 


Fe Ate Are Tips From An Expert* 


Eat a good breakfast 





Substantial foods, es- 
pecially proteins, keep 
you from getting hun- 
gry as quickly — help 
you get through the 
day with fewer calories. 


Nibble between meals 





Snack scientifically. Let 
it be something that 
contributes to nutri- 
tion-—and something 
you give up next time 
you sit down to the table. 


Drink before dinner? 





That's all right, if you 
like. But when you 
do take a cocktail 
before your meal, 

offset the calories by 

skipping, say, dessert. 


Don't overexercise 





Exercising a lot gets 
you hungrier, makes 
you eat more. Mild, 
consistent exercise 
burns up pounds with- 
out stimulating the 
appetite. 


Eat bread and potatoes? 





Sure. Point is, get a 
balanced diet and cut 
down, not out. Limit 
ycur calories to your 
energy needs — and 

figure that by watching 

the scales. 


*Dr. Fredrick J. Stare, Harvard School of Public Health 
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A BRITISH VIEW ON OVER-EATING: 
TAX ON FAT PEOPLE? 


How can you tell what your ideal weight is? 
To get the answers to these and related 
questions, U.S. News & World Report sent 


At OXFORD, ENGLAND 

Q Is it true, Dr. Sinclair, that you favor a special 
tax to be levied on overweight individuals? 

A Obesity is dangerous to a person’s health. It 
represents a waste of food. It can be measured readily. 
Hence, it migk* be plausible in a welfare state, with 
a government spending a lot on socia! benefits, to 
tax more heavily those who let themselves get too fat. 

Q Is that a serious suggestion? 

A Yes. I expressed it, of course, to stimulate 
scientific talk when I was acting as chairman of such 
a discussion at the last meeting of the British Associa- 
tion [for the Advancement of Science]. 

Q Are there data to show a relationship between 
the extent of overweight and the probable shortening 
of a person's life? 

A Yes, figures have been worked out. If a person 
aged 45 to 50 is 30 pounds overweight, the chances 
of dying are a third greater than if his weight were 
normal; if he is 80 pounds overweight his chances of 
dying are doubled. 

Q But apart from consulting insurance charts 
how can anyone be sure what his desirable weight 
should be with a given age and height? 

A This is a vital point. In defeating obesity we are 
not really interested in weight but in the excess fat in 
the body. And those two things are very different 
indeed. 

Q Could you spell that out, Dr. Sinclair? 

A For instance, people who are very muscular tend 
to be overweight, by ordinary standards, for their 
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height. Yet they may have very little fat in their 
bodies. Some charts usually used as yardsticks can 
be misleading. They have their basis many years 
back when people were weighed in very heavy 
clothes and women were encased in a good deal of 
whalebone. The sample of people then buying life 
insurance is hardly a fair sample of the population 
of today. 

Q Well, what standards could a person use? 

A About half the fat in the body is under the skin. 
The thickness of the skin can be measured with a 
simple caliper and the amount of fat in the body 
calculated. This was shown to be the best index when 
we made studies of the famine in the Netherlands at 
the end of World War II and in Germany afterwards. 

Personally, I think the thickness of the skin as 
an index of fat will eventually supersede weight 
charts. Dr. Ancel Keys of Minnesota, who, incident- 
ally, worked with us in Oxford for a year two years 
ago, is doing extensive and very important research 
in this direction. 

Q Do you attach any importance to heredity as a 
cause of obesity? 

A Overweight parents tend to have children who 
grow up in their likeness. There may be an early 
atmosphere of overeating. But consider, too, that the 
obese person is simply increasing the size of fat cells 
already in his body. New cells of fat aren’t developed. 
Thus, presumably, persons born with a large number 
of fat cells grow overweight more readily than those 
with fewer. 
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Extra Weight Is Strain on Heart... Other Perils —Diabetes, 


Kidney Trouble .. . Thickness of Skin: Index of Fatness 


Q Has the growing popularity of 
cocktail parties had much to do with 
increasing the problem of obesity? 

A Yes, surely, for three reasons. 
Alcohol has a substantial number 
of calories. Canapés are partic- 
ularly fatty snacks with more cal- 
ories. And the appetite is sharpened 
by alcohol to take a larger meal 
once the party is over. 

Q Do you feel the process of be- 
coming overweight is more likely 
or less likely to injure one’s health 
than the hazards of just carrying 
around excess weight? 

A In general, the process of de- 
veloping undue weight is more dan- 
gerous. But we know obesity of itself 
is harmful. Obviously there is an 
extra strain on the heart. And fat 
persons are also more likely to cause automobile acci- 
dents, to be liable to mechanical hazards. Dr. Louis 
Dublin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, collected evidence that the obese 
who reduce their weight have a longer life expectancy. 

Q Are there other hazards trom being overweight? 

A Diabetes and kidney trouble are much more 
common in fat people than in those of the same age 
who are not overweight. So is heart disease. 

Q Anything else? 

A The chances of deveioping high blood pressure 
are greatly increased because hardening of the arteries 
is related to obesity. 

Q Should a person eliminate fats from his daily 
diet? 

A No, there are good reasons for including some fat. 

Q What reasons? 

A Fats have a desirable lubricating effect on one’s 
food: dry bread, with the fat extracted, even though 
spread with jam, is difficult to swallow. Secondly, fat 
is absorbed slowly and delays hunger between meals. 
Thirdly, fats provide more than twice as much 
energy as an equivalent amount of other foodstuffs: 
After World War II it was found in Germany 
that so much bread and potatoes were needed to 
compensate for a lack of fat that the diet then became 
too bulky. 

Q What about the theory that a person’s heavy 
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eating habits while young tend to 
carry over into his sedentary life 
later and thus encourage obesity? 

A It’s a sound one. And if a per- 
son resumes strenuous exercise in 
middle age that may only serve to 
whet the appetite and defeat the 
purpose. 

Q Is exercise useless for reducing? 

A No. If you increase your exer- 
cise slightly, maybe by walking more 
regularly, that won’t cause greater 
hunger and weight will decline. A 
thin person usually is one who is 
never very quiet; his gestures 
amount to exercise. A fat man may 
appear to eat or actually eat less 
than a thin man, yet spend much 
time slumped in a chair and so puts 
on pounds. 

Q But what one eats has more effect relatively on 
one’s weight than exercise, doesn’t it? 

A The best advice about reducing probably came 
years ago when the British humorous magazine, 
Punch, advised simply: “Try to say ‘No, thank you’ 
to the third helping.” 

Q You said at the outset that being fat is danger- 
ous, Why is that? 

A If you are middle-aged or beyond and over- 
weight 10 pounds or more, then your chances of 
dying are greater than the chances of a heavy smoker 
dying from lung cancer. Overeating is very much 
more dangerous than smoking. 

Q Is your opinion based on research? 

A Yes. I used British statistics reflecting the inci- 
dence of cancer among heavy smokers and contrasted 
them with those on obesity. However, it appears that 
lung cancer among heavy smokers may be greater in 
the U.S. than in Britain. 

Q What is the effect on weight of eating between 
meals? 

A For most people, snacks between meals result 
in a greater over-all food consumption. If, however, 
snacks are used in moderation to decrease the size 
of regular meals by making the person less hungry at 
mealtimes, then they will be helpful to those over- 
weight. 


(Continued on next page) 
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... “lam dubious about pouring unlimited milk into children” 


Q Briefly, does successful reducing mean a funda- 
mental change in eating habits rather than any trick 
diet of a short or long period? 

A Yes. A sincere change in habits is needed. A 
simple start is to give up sugar in tea or coffee. That 
small adjustment can make quite a big difference. 

Q Can a person curb his appetite by smoking yet 
not run a health risk by the amount of smoking? 

A You do see people gaining weight after giving 
up smoking. But that’s often because they substitute 
snacks for a pipe or cigarette. I endorse W. S. Gilbert 
(of Gilbert and Sullivan fame) who had a “Bab 
Ballad” on the merit of moderation. It ran: “I takes 
my pipe, I takes my pot, and drunk I’m never seen 
to be. I’m no teetotaler or sot, and as I am I mean to 
be.” 

Q Should the average person adopt a special diet 
immediately upon stopping smoking? 

A Nothing so drastic. But they should watch the 
bathroom scales more often. 

Q Is overeating by children also harmful? 

A It is dangerous to make any growing organism 
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mature too quickly. If you overfeed children they 
probably mature earlier and die earlier. The principle 
certainly has been illustrated in experiments with a 
variety of animals. 

Q Can you be more explicit, doctor? 

A I am dubious about the wisdom in Britain or 
in the U.S. of pouring unlimited. milk down the 
throats of children and also in the U.S. of giving 
children certain vitamins and antibiotics to make 
them grow quicker. At maturity a person’s size may 
not be any greater than it would otherwise have been, 
but adult size is reached earlier. 

Q Dr. Sinclair, you look especially trim. Have you 
a personal recipe for avoiding getting fat? 

A The suit I am wearing now was made for me 
when I was an undergraduate a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago—which says a lot for the cloth! My recipe 
is to eat a big breakfast, particularly protein foods 
such as milk and bread or other cereals; to walk 
a block or two regularly; and, if the bathroom 
scales start to rise, to cut fatty and starchy foods 
down a bit. 
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An Arkansas Democrat, Senator 
John L. McClellan, is taking over the: 
“McCarthy Committees.’ 


der if he will keep on hunting Com- 


HE SENATOR FROM ARKANSAS who is 

taking over Senator Joseph: R. Mc- 
Carthy’s investigating apparatus in the 
84th Congress is making two things 
clear: Communism is not going to be the 
only subject of inquiry; the investigations 
will not be any one-man operation. 

John L. McClellan is the Democrat 
who is to head both the Senate Commit- 
tee on Government Operations and its 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions. Senator McCarthy, too, has been 
chairman of both. But it was as top 
man on the Subcommittee that the 
Wisconsin Republican conducted 
his series of investigations of Com- 
munist infiltration in Government. 
Frequently he did so without other 
senatorial help. 

From what Senator McClellan 
has told his friends, you can count 
on seeing quite a difference. The 
ideas of the Arkansas lawyer run 
back to the heritage of the power- 
ful Committee and its investigat- 
ing arm, and to the terms of refer- 
ence with which Congress endowed 
them. 

The Committee on Government 
Operations, at first called the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, was set up 
by the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. However, its subcom- 
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‘ People won- 


mittee descended from the investigat- 
ing body which, under the then Senator 
Harry Truman, looked into Worid War 
II production expenditures. 

For some years after the war, Opera- 
tions Committee and Subcommittee func- 
tioned pretty close to the key directive, 
“studying the operation of Government 
activities at all levels with a view to 
determining its economy and efficiency.” 
Propelled by various chairmen, the group 
investigated a good many separate wastes 


~United Press 


SENATORS McCARTHY & McCLELLAN 
... a difference in approach 


-USN&WR Photos 


munists, or try to expose waste by the 
Republicans instead. You get a look, 
now, at the new chairman, a preview 
of the course he is expected to follow. 


and abuses, rather than confining itself 
to a single subject. 

On the whole, the investigators left 
the subject of subversion to other com- 
mittees specifically assigned to that field. 
Only after Senator McCarthy took over, 
did Communist infiltration 
most the sole point of attack. 

The Hoey way. Now Senator Mc- 
Clellan likes to think of getting the Sub- 
committee back to the line of inquiries, 
using the kind of methods, pursued 
by the late Senator Clyde R. Hoey 
of North Carolina, who piloted the 
group for four 
1953. 

Senator Hoey won the Senate’s 
respect not only for his unfailing 
courtesy but for his efficiency at 
investigation. The North Carolinian 
ran down some of the more notable 
scandals of his period. While he 
was chairman, the Subcommittee 
dug out the five-percenter and ship- 
sales affairs, exposed the sale of 
Post Office jobs, helped turn up ir- 
regularities in Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation matters. 

Senator McClellan sees it this 
way: The Senate Investigating Sub- 
committee was not set up primarily 
to inquire into Communist infiltra- 
tion. By “stretching” its directive, 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Senator McClellan finds 
plenty to look into... 


it could do so. Subversion, in Mr. Mc- 
Clellan’s view, could affect both “econo- 
my and efficiency” of Government activi- 
ties; therefore, the Committee does have 
jurisdiction in the event of Communist 
infiltration. 

In any case, the Subcommittee has in- 
vestigated Communism in the past; it 
will do so under Senator McClellan, if it 
encounters evidence of further infiltra- 
tion. 

Unplowed ground? But the investi- 
gators will go also into the other aspects 
of governmental economy and efficiency, 
determine whether there has been waste 
or extravagance for any reason. 

The Arkansas Senator has refrained 
from detailing any specific lines of prob- 
able investigation. He says: “There are 
so many things that have come up under 
this Administration—.” Along with a good 
many other Democrats, Senator McClel- 
lan regards the first two years of the 
Eisenhower regime as an open field for 
inquiry as to economy and efficiency. 

Changes. In the conduct of the Sub- 
committee, Senator McClellan anticipates 
that there will be some new staff mem- 
bers. Senator McCarthy’s choices will go. 
Furthermore, the new chairman wants 
to tighten up rules to assure that at 
least two members are present for any 
Subcommittee hearing or investigation. 

However, any action in these respects 
will be taken by the Committee, not by 
the chairman alone, Senator McClellan 
says. 

The Arkansas Senator’s colleagues say 
this is not a new attitude on his part. 
They point out that Mr. McClellan has 
shown great determination in supporting 
what he believes to be reason and legal- 
ity in investigative procedures on some 
important occasions. 

In 1953, Senator McClellan led the 
three Democratic members in a walkout 
from the Investigating Subcommittee be- 
cause the Republican majority had given 
Senator McCarthy unlimited power to 
hire and fire staff members without con- 
sulting the Democrats. The Democrats 
returned when the rule was rescinded. 

During the prolonged hearings for 
Senator McCarthy and Army Secretary 
Robert T. Stevens last spring, Senator 
McClellan spoke out for public testimony 
from all the principals. 

In the question of Senator McCarthy’s 
possession of a confidential Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation document, the Ar- 
kansas member said: “I do not believe 
that you can receive information that is 
obtained by criminal means and hold it 
in your possession without the probability 
of you, too, being guilty of crime.” 
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.. . New chief investigator 
was a lawyer at 17 


After the hearings, Senator McClellan 
received 43 letters from other Democrat- 
ic Senators, commending him for his con- 
duct. At the close of last autumn’s 
special session of the Senate, he voted in 
favor of the motion of condemnation for 
Senator McCarthy. 

Nevertheless, friends say the two men 
are not personally antagonistic. 

The long pull. Senator McClellan, 
now 58, has been a lawyer for 41 years. 
Born on a farm in South Central Arkan- 
sas, he began studying law in his father’s 
law office at the age of 12; was admitted 
to the bar when he was 17. It took a 
special act of the State legislature to per- 
mit him to practice at that age. 

After serving as a lieutenant in the 
Army in World War I, Mr. McClellan 
established a practice at Malvern, Ark., 
served for two terms as a prosecuting at- 
torney. He was elected to Congress as a 
Representative in 1934. 

In his first try for the Senate, in 1938, 
Mr. McClellan was beaten by the incum- 
bent, Mrs. Hattie Caraway. Four years 
later, however, he won handily. He has 
remained in the Senate. 

Senator McClellan describes himself 
as an independent Democrat. His voting 
record has been considered “conserva- 
tive.” He has opposed civil-rights and 
fair-employment-practice legislation. He 
has displayed much interest in Govern- 
ment economy and reorganization, was a 
member of the Hoover Commission on 
the latter topic. 

In speech, Senator McClellan is spar- 
ing but incisive, Witnesses find him a fair 
but penetrating questioner. He is 5 feet 
9 inches tall, with black hair, and wears 
dark-rimmed glasses. 

e Tragedy touched Senator McClellan’s 
life in wartime. Two of his sons were 
killed: one, in the North African cam- 
paign; the other, in an automobile ac- 
cident after three years of Navy service. 
The Senator has a third son and two 
daughters. 

@ New course. When Senator McClel- 
lan takes over his chairmanships, Senator 
McCarthy is expected to stay on as Com- 
mittee and Subcommittee member. If he 
wants to investigate Communists on his 
own, as an individual Senator, he may do 
so, and make his report on the Senate 
floor. That is what he did before he 
headed any committee. 

But the nature and method of the 
Subcommittee’s own investigations are 
bound to change, Mr. McClellan’s col- 
leagues say. Important inquiries may well 
lie ahead, in diverse fields. But other 


Because concrete is light-colored your headlights 
illuminate the road a maximum distance ahead, 


LETS SEE... 


Let’s drive on concrete tonight! 


“*Let’s see—we could take a shorter route but the gas station 
man says this one is concrete all the way. We'll make better 
time because we can see where we're going on concrete. Yes, 
let’s see! Let’s take the concrete road tonight!” 

Millions of motorists make this wise decision. There’s good 
reason for it. For example, Illuminating Engineering Society 
tests reveal that a concrete pavement reflects up to four 
times as much light as dark pavement. 


And in the state of Washington, a 1952 survey showed 63% 
more nighttime accidents occurred on dark pavement than 
on concrete as compared with 50% more in daylight! 


Studies like these preve conclusively how important good 
visibility is to safe driving at night, when most accidents 
occur. Simple logic says you can’t be safe if you can’l see! 

Yes, safety on the highway at night demands high light 
reflectance. Only concrete provides it. For safety’s sake urge 
public officials to pave all your main roads with concrete. 


Light from the same headlights is absorbed by a 
dark pavement surface. To be safe, you must seel 





Senators are not expecting anything like 


: : “ uses of portland cement and concrete. . . through 
the pyrotechnics of the McCarthy era. 


scientific research and engineering field work 
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New Issues: 4 


Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. INc. alone or with associates* 


Amount of 
Issue 


$ 8,200,000 
50,000,000 


Tax-Exempt 
ALEXANDRIA SANITATION AUTH., VA.7 
Var. Rates Sewer Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-76 & 1994 
CALIFORNIA, STATE OF + 
Var. Rates Veterans’ Bonds, Due 1956-75 
CALIFORNIA, STATE OF + 
Var. Rates School Bonds, Due 1956-80 
CHICAGO, ILL. + 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1955-72 
CLEVELAND, OHIO + 
Var. Rates Elec. Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-78 
DELAWARE, STATE OF + 
1.70% Bonds, Due 1955-74 
FAIRFAX COUNTY, VA. 
Var. Rates Sewer Bonds, Due 1958-89 
FLORIDA, STATE BOARD OF EDUC. OF 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1955-75 
PORT WORTH, TEXAS? 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1955-79 
HOUSTON, TEX. + 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1955-79 
LANSING, MICH. 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-76 
MEMPHIS & MEMPHIS CITY SCHOOLS, 
TENN. Var. Razes Bonds, Due 1955-84 (2 issues) 
MICHIGAN, STATE OF + 
Var. Rates Korean Veterans’ Bonds, Due 1956-70 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD. 
Var. Rates Bonds & Crfs, Due 1955-84 
NEW YORK SCHOOL DISTRICTS (Various) 
Var. Races Bonds, Due 1954-84 (25 issues) 
NEW YORK STATE THRUWAY AUTH. + 
Var. Rates Gen. Rev. Bonds, Due 1964-79 & 1994 (2 issues) 
OMAHA PUBLIC POWER DISTRICT, NEB. 
Var. Rates Elec. Rev. Bonds, Due 1956-84 
OREGON, STATE OF + 
144% Veterans’ Weifare Bonds, Due 1967 
PENNSYLVANIA, GEN. STATE AUTH. OF 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1957-81 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
AUTHORITIES (Various) 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1955-94 (5 issues) 
PENNSYLVANIA, STATE HWY & BRIDGE 
AUTH. OF, Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1958-7 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. + 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1955-80 
PITTSBURGH SCHOOL DISTRICT, PA. 
248% Bonds, Due 1955-79 
PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY # 
1.70% Consol. Rev. Bonds, Due 1955-64 
POW ER AUTHORITY OF THE STATE OF 

NEW YORK? 

Var Rates Gen. Rev. Bonds, Due 1965-76 & 1995 
SOUTH BEND, IND. + 
Var. Rates Sewage Rev. Bonds, Due 1956-84 
SOUTH CAROLINA, STATE OF + 
1.80% School Bonds, Due 1955-74 
STATE PUBLIC SCH. BLDG. AUTH., PA, 
Var. Rates Ref. Rev. Bonds, Due 1956-89 
TAMPA, FLA.+ 
Var. Rates Sew. Rev. Bonds, Due 1958-89 
WYANDOTTE SCHOOL DISTRICT, MICH. 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1955-72 


50,000,000 
33,100,000 
5,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
16,942,000 
5,000,000 
10,600,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
60,000,000 
6,850,000 
45,558,500 
350,000,000 
12,000,000 
5,000,000 
30,000,000 


13,307,000 


20,000,000 
43,520,000 

5,000,000 
20,000,000 


335,000,000 


8,500,000 
20,000,000 
23,610,000 
10,000,000 

250,000 


ADDITIONAL TAX-EXEMPT BONDS— 
104 ISSUES 


$116,586,204 


Descriptive circulars or prospectuses and current quotations 
will be supplied for any of these securities upon request. 
® To December 21, 1954 


? Issue beaded jointly by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and others. 
All other issues were beaded, or purchased and offered alone, 
6y Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine. 


Send for 1954 Year-End Bond Survey & Tax Chart 


Concise survey of 1954 bond market and ouclook for 
a5, and comparison chart based upon individual 
Federal tax rates now effective—to help 
you < determine the value of tax exemp- 
Se ° tion in your income bracket. 
Write without obligation 

for folders WS-54. 





Amount of 
Issue 
$250,000,000 

18,000,000 


15,000,000 


50,000,000 
40,000,000 


25,000,000 
16,000,000 
10,000,000 
30,000,006 
21,000,000 
103,000,000 


50,000,000 
15,000,000 
18,000,000 
15,000,000 
19,266,000 
20,000,000 
30,000,000 
25,000,000 
60,000,000 
20,000,000 
30,000,000 
20,000,000 
30,000,000 
50,000,000 
12,000,000 
20,000,000 
25,000,000 
12,500,000 
50,000,000 
55,000,000 
20,000,000 
190,000,000 


10,000,000 
12,000,000 


73,250,000 
47,735,000 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


123 S. 


Corporate 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND — ve 
30 Year 344% Debentures, Due - : 

BOSTON EDISON COMPAN 

First Mtge Bonds, Series E, 3% St 1984 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD EQUIPMENT TRUSTS, SERIES SS & TT, | eS 
2%% Equip Tr Ctfs, Due 1955-69 (2 issues) > 

THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 

314% Subordinated Debentures, Due 1964 . . . 
CONSOLIDATED GAS ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
COMPANY OF BALTIMORE First Ref etl SF —— Series 
Z 3%, due July 15,1989 . . ‘. 
CONSOLIDATED ee GAS ‘COMPANY 

3% Debentures, Due 1978 

DUQUESNE LIGHT COMPANY 

First Mtge Bonds, Series due July 1, 1984 (344%) . .« 
FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 

First Mtge Bonds, 31%% Series due 1984. . 

HOUSTON LIGHTING & POWER COMPANY 

First Mtge Bonds, 3% Series due 1989 . 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL EQUIPMENT TRUSTS, SERIES 38, "39 
& 40 244% & 25%%% Equip Tr Ctfs, Due 1954-70 (3 issues) . 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 

First Mtge 344% Bonds, Due 1980, First Mtge 333% Bonds, 
Due 1989 & 314% Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1980 . 

THE KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY t 
First Mtge Thirty Year 314% Bonds, Series C Due 1984 
LACLEDE GAS COMPANY 

First Mtge Bonds, 314% Series due Dec. 1, 1979 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 34%% Series due 1984. . 
METROPOLITAN EDISON COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 34% Series due 1984 . 
MONTREAL, THE CITY OF (CANADA)?+ 
Var. Rates U.S. Debentures, Due 1954-72 . . A ar a oe 
THE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY 35 Year 3% Debentures, Due 1989 . . 
NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 34 Year 34% Debentures, Due 1988 a. i 
NEW JERSEY BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 

35 Year 3% Debentures, Due 1989 . . . F 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS COMPANY + 

First Mtge Bonds, 312% Series due January 1,1979 . . . 
NORTHERN STATES POWER COMPANY ae 
First Mige Bonds, Series due Oct. 1, 1984, 34% . : 

OHIO EDISON COMPANY 

First Mtge Bonds, 314% Series of 1954 due 1984 . 

THE OHIO POWER COMPANY 

First Mtge Bonds, 34% Series due 1984 . 

PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 

First Mtge Bonds, 344% Series due August 1, 1984 . . ° 
THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
35 Year 34¢% Debentures, Due 1989 +m 
PENNSYLVANIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 

First Mtge Bonds, 314% Series due 1984 . 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF COLORADO — 

First Mtge Bonds, 34% Series due 1984. . 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF INDIANA, INC. 

First Mtge Bonds, Series K, 334% Due 1984 . . 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF OKLAHOMA _ 

First Mtge Bonds, Series E, 39% Due 1984 .. . 

PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY 
First and Ref Mtge Bonds, 314% Series due 1984 . . ° 
SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ‘COM. 
PANY 35 Year 34e% Debentures, Due 1989 . . . . ° 
SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 

First Mtge Pipe Line SF Bonds, 31% Series due 1974 
TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY + 

First Mtge Pipe Line Bonds, 31% Series due 1975 & 

414% Debentures due 1974 . 

THE UN’TED GAS IMPROVEMENT ‘COMPANY 

First Mtge Bonds, 314% Series due 1979. . . . « 

WEST PENN POWER COMPANY 

First Mtge Bonds, Series P, 3% Due 1984 . . a ° 


ADDITIONAL PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS . 14 ISSUES 


ADDITIONAL RAILROAD BONDS AND panes ty 
TRUST CERTIFICATES . . . .« ISSUES 


Underwriting 
Interest 


$18,250,000 
8,600,000 


6,000,000 
10,000,000 


11,000,000 
10,000,000 
9,350,000 
4,950,000 
4,450,000 
12,300,000 


19,800,000 
3,150,000 
5,450,000 
9,950,000 
5,050,000 
2,601,000 
3,250,0Q0 

12,650,000 

13,800,000 
4,000,000 
7,300,000 
7,450,000 
8,000,000 
3,700,000 

10,050,000 

10,000,000 

11,550,000 
5,000,000 
3,950,000 
7,700,000 
7,000,000 
2,750,000 
8,446,000 
5,700,000 
4,200,000 


48,910,000 
26,685,000 


INC. 


LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90+*35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


To clear up some of the confusion resulting from the decision to cut back 
the armed forces: 


RELEASE OF DRAFTEES. Some draftees now in service are going to be re- 
leased by the Army a few weeks ahead of schedule, but no big reduction in 
draft-service time is in sight yet. Present plan is tc release next May all 
draftees who have completed 23 months of active duty. In June, those with 22 
months will be turned loose. The Army has had a "prerelease" program all 
along. It usually applied to men who served overseas and came home with less 
than four months remaining of their required draft term. 





DRAFT CALLS. The draft will go on, though at a much reduced rate. 
February call is for 11,000 men. Latest survey shows that in 18 States the 
average age of drafted men is 22. In many places, volunteers have been 
meeting virtually all quotas. Deferments already are a bit easier to get 
in some places. But deferment prospects vary; local draft boards have 
much freedom of choice. 





VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENTS. There's no plan for widespread early release of men 
serving voluntary enlistments. There is this change, in tnat field: The Army 
is letting it be known that it expects to stiffen its requirements a bit, be a 
little more selective in picking the men it enlists as careerists, now that 
manpower needs are falling. Air Force and Navy plan no change in policies at 
this time. A proposed pay raise for the armed forces, if appreved, will make 
military careers much more attractive to youths in 1955. 





CANADIAN SECURITIES. Note for investors: The Securities and Exchange 
Commission is taking another, harder look at its program for protecting U.S. 
buyers from unsound "blue sky" stock schemes originating in Canada. SEC's two- 
year campaign in this field got a setback when a Canadian judge refused to 
extradite Canadians indicted on securities charges in the U.S. So SEC is 
restudying regulations, seekirg a “more effective program for prevention of 
fraudulent offerings or other unlawful sale of such securities in this country." 
Most of the troubles cropped up in connection with mining and oil stocks. 





PHYSICAL CHECKUPS. Are periodic physical checkups really worth the time 
and trouble? To prove their importance, University of Michigan's Medical School 
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and Institute of Industrial Health cites a new study. It kept special records 
on 500 apparently healthy businessmen taking regular examinations. Study showed 
that 41 per cent turned up with abnormalities they did not know existed--all 
requiring medical treatment. "Significant new diseases appeared each year in 

13 to 20 per cent of the subjects," the study states. Four cases of previously 
unknown cancer were found, and other unsuspected conditions revealed by the 
checkups included 27 cases of high blood pressure, 16 peptic ulcers, 12 
gallstones, 8 organic heart conditions, 3 cases of diabetes. 


SAVINGS BONDS. Here's a new investment opportunity that might be 
useful. Series E and H savings bonds, formerly available to individuals 
only, now can be bought for personal-trust estates, which are generally 
set up by individuals for themselves or their families. The E bonds, which 
include the small savings bonds, range from $25 to $10,000 in maturity 
value. Their interest accumulates until the bonds mature or are cashed in. 
H bonds pay interest twice a year, start at $500. Annual purchase limit 
is $20,000 on each series. 





THREE R's. School children today get better instruction and learn the 
fundamentals of reading, writing and arithmetic better than did their counter- 
parts of yesteryear. That, at least, is the claim by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in a research report. Among its findings: Spelling, 
despite some people's beliefs, is “not 4 lost art." The education "frills" that 
critics complain about are actually fundamentals--considering the demands of 
modern life. Schools today, the report adds, are "not so much practicing 


progressive education as putting to use good methods for teaching children." 


HELP FOR DISABLED. If you've been disabled for more than six months, a new 
Social Security rule effective January 1 may help you. It allows you to apply 
for a "disability freeze." If you're under 65, this will prevent your old-age 
pension credits from being whittled down while you're unable to work. That 
happened to thousands under old rules. If you're over 65, became disabled 
before retirement, you may qualify for a pension where you could not before, 
or for a larger pension than you now get. Check your local Social Security 
office for details. 





HOUSE PRICES. For those interested in selling or buying an older 
house, there is this word from the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards: Prices for older houses dipped 10 to 15 per cent in 1954 compared 
with a year earlier; the slide is about over now and demand is picking up. 





STOCK SALES. Here's a point to remember about selling securities that 
may control whether you have a gain or a loss to report for tax purposes: 

Suppose that, in 1952, you bought 100 shares of stock at $50 a share, and 
then in 1953 bought 100 more shares of the same stock at $60 a share. In 1954 
you sell half your holdings at $55. Do you have a $5 gain or a $5 loss? It's 
up to you to determine. You can do that by choosing which certificates to 
deliver--the ones bought in 1952 or the ones bought in 1953. If you are dealing 
through a broker, be sure to spell out your intention; otherwise the rule is 
that the earliest bought are the ones first sold. 
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How much more can the 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 
GROW in the next ten years? 


Pete Wemhoff, editor 
Automotive News, has an answer: 


“By 1964, the automotive industry expects 
to be producing at an annual rate of 
7,500,000 new cars versus 5,200,000 in 
1954. Vehicles on the road 10 years from 
now will probably total 70 million, a 25 per- 
cent gain over today’s 56,000,000. 

“The next decade will probably also see 
other commercially important developments 
such as: turbo-engine trucks and buses, per- 
haps cars. There will be vast improvements 
in fuels (perhaps including some form of 
atomic energy for vehicles). A nationwide 
network of superhighways, both urban and 
rural, is almost a certainty. 

“Even though the United States now has 
three times as many cars in use as there are 
in the rest of the world combined, the in- 
dustry feels it has just ‘scratched the surface’ 
of usage? 


Calumet & Hecla is a 
supplier of components 
to the Automotive Industry 


Plans on the drawing boards and present 
production call for units which Calumet & 
Hecla is specially qualified to supply effi- 
ciently and economically. 

In addition to the automotive industry, 
C&H is an active participant in the growth 
of the petro-chemical, air-conditioning and 
building industries. Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 
executive offices: 122 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Calumet-« 
Hecla, Inc. 


FABRICATORS OF ALUMINUM, STEEL AND COPPER—PRODUCERS 
OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS—MINERS OF COPPER 


Erorupbody Yikes to spot; a. ‘comer’ — early 
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Newcomer to North American skies... 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


is first to introduce the swift, smooth, 
restful flight of the 


nISCOUR 


Powered by Rolls-Royce propelier-turbine engines 


The four Rolls-Royce propeller-turbine engines of the Vickers 
Viscount bring you a new and completely different experience 
in air travel —a swift-winged ease of flight remarkable for its 
quietness and lack of vibration. 
Already the Viscount has won acclaim on European routes, 
where it has logged more than two hundred million passenger 
miles. Now you can know the restfulness of Viscount travel. 
As you cruise at an eftortless five miles a minute you lean back SCHEDULED FLIGHTS of the TCA Viscounts 
a ; : d 4 A will begin shertly, to Canada from New York 
and enjoy a panoramic view framed in the largest of aircraft — Chicago, Cleveland and Detroit-Windsor, as 
windows. The deep-cushioned, two-abreast seat, the brightness well as on Canadian inter-city routes. Plan to be 


, ; ’ , A one of the first to fly Viscount. No extra fare. 
and charm of the beautifully appointed interior, the even, air- Consult your travel agent or the nearest office of 
conditioned comfort of its pressurized cabin -- every detail of Trans-Canada Air Lines in New York, Chicago, 

¢ Detroit (Windsor), Cleveland, Boston, Seattle- 


the Viscount is designed to add pleasure to your trip. Tacoma, Tampa-St. Petersburg, Los Angeles 


th) TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


One of The World’s Great Airlines 











Special © 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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GOODS FROM ABROAD 


START NEW FIGHT 


The President has a plan to let 
more foreign goods into the U.S. 
The aim: Help other nations pay 
their way, end U. S. aid. 

But the program is running 
into trouble. 

Freer trade is losing support, 
for reasons given below. 


The U.S., through the new Con- 
gress, is being forced to face up to the 
old question of whether to let down 
the bars so that foreigners can sell 
more of their products in this country. 

President Eisenhower has a program, 
outlined in the chart on page 70, to open 
the U.S. market somewhat wider and 
at the same time to increase the flow of 
private credit to foreign areas. 

There has been a widespread feeling 
that Congress, with Democrats in con- 
trol, will approve the program with ease. 
Actually, opposition is building up. 

Many who favor freer trade in prin- 
ciple are worried about foreign compe- 
tition for their local industries. 

Time and again, since 1934, the U.S. 
has cut its tariffs in deals with other 
countries. The average duty on imports 
is less than half the rate in effect before 
these pacts. Still the problem of un- 
balanced trade remains. 

Foreigners are getting about 20 billion 
dollars’ worth of goods and services a 
year from the U.S. They are selling— 
and thus raising dollars to pay for—only 
about 16 billions’ worth. The balance— 
what they don’t pay—is being made up 
by U.S. foreign aid, Government loans 
and private credit. 

End aid? Ways are being sought to 
cut off the foreign-aid subsidy. “Trade, 
not aid” is an attractive idea. In theory, 
the U.S. could do it three ways— 

The U.S. could cut off grants, make 
foreigners get along with fewer American 
products. This would mean loss of mar- 
kets for industry and agriculture here at 
home. It would also mean belt-tighten- 
ing abroad, and would antagonize allies. 

The U.S. could wipe out all tariffs 
and quotas that limit imports, let foreign 
goods come in freely, This, experts say, 
might increase imports a bit more than 
2.5 billions a year—not enough to bridge 

(Continued on page 70) 
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| Key Products in the Battle Over Imports 
|..COTTON TEXTILES | 


Imports are 67 million dollars a year, tiny fraction 
of U.S. market. But mills and unions fear competi- 
tion of Japan if tariffs are cut. 





























Imports from foreign countries are about half a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth a year. Domestic growers supply 
54 per cent of U.S. market, want a bigger share. 


imports are 246 million dollars a year. Foreigners sup- 
ply about one fifth of heavy fuel oil used in U.S. Some 
gj, oil and coal companies think this shouid be reduced. 
ZN 

LEAD AND ZINC 

4 Imports are 140 million dollars a year of lead, 98 
ASN million of zinc — nearly two thirds of U.S. supply of 
ym | each. Government is price-propping domestic mines. 

— Hii 

CHEMICALS 
Imports are 259 million dollars a year, about 11 per 
cent of U.S. market. Domestic industry fears heavier 
imports if tariffs are cut. 


‘Imports very small, 2 million dollars a year. But heavy 
Japanese shipments are foreseen if the duty is cut. 


US | 
we ASAT 
OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 

OF | Imports are 7.5 million dollars a year, about 12 per 


Wl cent of U.S. market. Manufacturers fear Japanese 


and German competitior. 


X imports cre 107 million dollars a year, big part of the 
market for some types, such as sardines, salted fish. 
Japanese tuna competition is feared by U.S. fisheries. 

w 








Imports are 42 million dollars a year, very small 
part of U.S. market. Competition is being felt from 
Austria and Britain. 
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World's first and largest manufacturer 
of stencil duplicating equipment 


The World-Famous GESTETNER employs 
the principles of the modern printing press. 
The old fashioned method of liquid ink, 
pads, brushes, cans ...and the single hollow 
drum, have given way to the scientific twin- 
cylinder system with paste ink, automatically 
and uniformly distributed by ink rollers. 
The amazing print-like results will change all 
your previous ideas of what stencil duplicat- 
ingcando...!And... the most fastidious 
office girl will delight in operating this com- 
pletely simple, automatic duplicator. It is 
silent, smooth and CLEAN . . . blending in 
with the most modern office furnishings, 
Yet... a GESTETNER costs no more than 
standard duplicating equipment... ! 

The coupon will bring complete details 
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Special Report 





Congress doesn‘t want fo cut taxes on profits 
earned abroad while taxes at home stay high . . . 


the trade gap. The bigger imports would 
also hurt many U. S. industries and farm 
groups. . 

As a third course, the Government 
could lend money abroad and stimulate 
private investment in foreign business. 
This credit would postpone a reckoning. 

Many-sided approach. In practice, 
the policy adopted by the Eisenhower 
Administration is to rely on various ways 
of balancing trade and ending aid. 

Aid is to be cut, little by little. 

Tariffs are to be cut gradually over a 
three-year period. In deals with other 
countries, the limit is to be 5 per cent 


Coal miners and coal companies in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia want 
imports of fuel oil to be reduced, So do 
some oil companies of Texas and other 
States. Mines in the Midwest want curbs 
on imports of lead and zinc. 

Sugar growers of Florida, Louisiana 
and the Mountain States want a bigger 
share of the U.S. market, leaving less to 
be brought in from Cuba. 

Fishermen and canners of California 
and New England are aroused against 
imports of fish from Europe and Japan. 

Farmers in the South and textile work- 
ers in New England are fearful that Jap- 





« 
out negotiating. 


© Simplify customs rules. 


cheaper than domestic goods. 
® Raised the tariff on watches. 





Where Eisenhower Stands on Foreign Trade 


The President is asking Congress to do this— 
Continue the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act until June, 1958. 
Let him negotiate new tariff cuts with other countries under that law. 


Let him cut tariff rates that are more than 50 per cent of value with- 


Set up a new 100-million-dollar International Finance Corporation to 
help channel funds into capital investments abroad. 


Reduce taxes on profits earned abroad. 


The President himself has done this— 
® Opened talks with Japan on possible new tariff cuts. 
® Given Government officials more freedom to buy foreign goods that are 


@ Used quotas to reduce imports of farm products. 











a year. On rates over 50 per cent of 
value, reductions to 50 per cent, which 
the President would make without ne- 
gotiating, are to be spread over the 
period. 

The Government is to buy more of 
its equipment from overseas. Govern- 
ment loans are to be increased, through 
a new agency. Privace investments are 
to be encouraged through tax conces- 
sions on profits earned abroad. 

On at least two points, the President's 
plan is heading for trouble. 

There is reluctance in Congress to re- 
duce taxes on profits earned abroad at a 
time when taxes for the millions at home 
cannot be cut. Also, imports are stirring 
up more opposition. Votes once cast for 
freer trade are shifting the other way. 

Trouble with imports. The chart on 
page 69 shows you how widespread the 
opposition is getting to be. 


anese textiles will take away some of their 
market, if tariffs are cut. 

Machinery companies are feeling com- 
petition from Austria, Britain and other 
European countries on electrical equip- 
ment. Foreign tractors, light bulbs, chem- 
icals and optical instruments are regarded 
as threats, if tariffs are cut, These prod- 
ucts affect congressional votes from a 
great many States. 

Where sentiment is changing. In 
the 1930s, farm groups were a force for 
freer trade. They hoped that, if other 
nations could sell more manufactured 
goods in the U.S., the proceeds would 
be used for American farm products. 

But, in recent years, farmers have 
come to rely more on Government 
quotas to keep out foreign farm prod- 
ucts. Farmers now find themselves one 
of the best-protected groups in the 
country. 
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...Only minor changes in tariff 
have been made since 1945 


Hope that other countries would re- 
move trade barriers, if the U.S. cut 
tariffs, has been disappointed. Partly be- 
cause of the trade gap, partly to build 
up their own industries, foreign nations 
control imports even more than the U.S. 
does. 

Now you find cotton farmers in favor 
of blocking Japanese cottons, dairy farm- 
ers for keeping out European cheeses, 
wool growers for importing less Aus- 
tralian wool. 

Many big industrialists have felt it 
was “statesmanlike” to be for freer 
trade. Now, with iimports more of a 
problem and competition stiffer all over 
the globe, more of them are keeping still 
or lining up against specific tariff cuts 
on goods they make. 

Powerful labor groups have been for 
freer trade. Now CIO Textile Workers 
are fighting tariff cuts on Japanese tex- 
tiles. The head of the CIO Steelworkers 
argues that U.S. industry and workers 
will need special aid from the Gov: :n- 
ment to adjust to foreign competition. 
A number of AFL unions have come out 
against low tariffs. 

These back-home attitudes will be in 
the minds of the people in Congress when 
they consider the President’s foreign- 
trade program. They will be considering 
also bills to cut down on imports of 
sugar, oil, lead and zine. They will be 
watching talks between the U.S. and 
Japan on tariff cuts. The first moves in 
this negotiation have taken place already, 
and formal bargaining is scheduled to 
start in Switzerland next month. 

Some Congressmen would like to de- 
lay action on the President’s ideas until 
they see what is done in the Japanese 
deal. 

The situation, therefore, is ripe for 
maneuvering, to protect this group and 
that. 

Stalemate? These forces have made 
for a kind of stalemate in U.S. trade 
policy for some time. Only minor changes 
in the tariff laws have been written, 
under Democrats or Republicans, since 
1945. The last big trade deal ‘vith a 
foreign country was negotiated in 1952. 
The Eisenhower Administration, as the 
chart on page 70 suggests, has done some 
things to make importing easier, other 
things to make it more difficult. 

Now the President is planning a fresh 
start toward a freer trade, and a battle 
is shaping up. White House argument is 
that, on the basis of economic facts, 
action should be taken to bring im- 
ports into closer balance with exports. 
That argument may he hard to sell to 
Congress. 
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You'll want to look over this market carefully... 


and enjoy our vacationland too. 


In the Los Angeles area enough new 
homes have shot up since 1946 to house 
the whole population of Detroit. And 
still the area grows! 

No doubt you've meant to give this 
$6 billion market your personal atten- 
tion soon. When you come, why not 
plan to profit from Southern California’s 
amous vacation resources too? 

You'll forget winter fast on our vast 
summey deserts, You'll toss business 
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Map of Los Angeles County, all 
Southern California, 22%” x 25”. 
Traces routes for tours, locates 645 
sights visitors want most to see. Free 
—mail coupon. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
This advertisement sponsored by the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors for 
the citizens of Glendale, Hollywood, Ingle- 
wood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Pomona, Santa Monica and 182 other 
communities. 
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tensions overboard along our sunny 
Pacific seacoast. You'll refresh yourself 
exploring a strangely different subtropic 
land—palm-lined boulevards, gardens 
bursting with winter flowers, lush 
orange groves drowsing beneath purple 
mountains. You'll enjoy the winter rac- 
ing season (now on}; have fun seeing 
the sights in Hollywood. And you'll take 
back with you a new supply of health 
and energy, Why not come now? 


-------------,; 
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with THE AUSTRIAN CHANCELLOR 


Julius Raab 


ARE THE RUSSIANS 
IN AUSTRIA TO STAY? 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The Russians refuse to get out of 
Austria. The Austrians say 10 years of military oc- 
cupation is long enough. The Allies are willing to 
leave, but the Russians sit tight. 

Will it take war to force the Russians out? Short 
of war, what can the Allies or Austria do about it? 

Austria’s Communists, with Soviet troops to back 
them, have had time to dig in. How strong are they 
now? Is Communist espionage a problem? 

For authoritative answers to these and other ques- 
tions, “U.S. News & World Report” invited the 
Chancellor of Austria, Julius Raab, to discuss them 
in an interview. 








JULIUS RAAB, as Federal Chancellor, is Austria’s 
Prime Minister. He is also leader of the Austrian 
People’s Party, a Christian Democratic group which, 
in coalition with the Socialist Party, controls the 
Government and speaks for 85 per cent of the voters. 

Under Chancellor Raab’s administration, Austria 
has made a rapid economic recovery. Inflation has 
been wiped out. A big foreign-trade deficit has 
turned into a surplus. For the first time in years, 
Austria has full employment. 

Chancellor Raab is known as a champion of free 
enterprise. In foreign affairs, he puts first the need 
to make Austria free and independent. 








Q What is the major point, Mr, Chancellor, still hold- 
ing up the Austrian Treaty? 

A The Russians do not want to quit Austria. 

Q What is the main reason that they do not want to 
quit Austria? 

A Strategic. 

Q Rather than economic? 

A It’s a question of power—power politics. 

Q One thing that is not quite clear: Do. the Rus- 
sians have to get out of the rest of Eastern Europe 
when they leave Austria, or can some special arrange- 
ment, in your opinion, be made so that they will re- 
main? 

A In the treaties with these countries—Hungary, Ru- 
mania—in these peace treaties, the Russians are obliged 
to evacuate these countries. The justification of keeping 
their troops in these countries is that they want to protect 
their lines of supply into Austria. But even after the evac- 
uation of Austria, these countries would reinain in the 
power orbit of Russia because no one can control it. 

Q What is your feeling about the possibility of “peace- 
ful coexistence” in Europe? 

A We alone are too small for that. 

Q Too small for “peaceful coexistence’? 

A We are between the two big millstones. 

Q You are worrying about existence, not “coexist- 
ence” — 

A In any case, I am of the opinion one thing is cer- 
tain: Weakness does not impress the Russians. 

Q We've been told that people who are against “peace- 


ful coexistence” are afraid that the people who are now 
under occupation will become discouraged— 

A Well, I believe that there is sufficient political ma- 
turity to realize that it represents an interim state in the 
constant onslaught of Communism for the purpose of 
achieving a stabilization. It is in the further develop- - 
ments that we will see whether of itself Communism be- 
comes reconstructed or diminished. That is the question. 
But the fact is that “coexistence” has at least brought 
Communism to a halt. 

Q But will the people behind the Iron Curtain and 
under occupation accept the status quo? In this country, 
“peaceful coexistence” is often criticized as meaning the 
status quo— 

A I do not think that “coexistence” is necessarily iden- 
tical with the term status quo, but at present I cannot 
see what these people can do. 

Q Then they—the oppressed peoples—don't expect us 
to do anything to prevent the deeper and deeper penetra- 
tion of the Communists into these territories. Do they 
think it means they cannot resist it ever? 

A You mean within Eastern European countries? 

Q Or its advance. If you accept the status quo in 
Austria, don’t you accept it forever? 

A The term “coexistence” is, as I said before, not iden- 
tical with keeping a status quo in Austria. We have to 
live side by side. Otherwise there would right now be war. 
“Coexistence” is, as it were, a pause in international rela- 
tions, and it remains to be seen whether the contact that 
the Communist world may gain with the ftee world will 
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Hope for Departure Aided by Allied Build-up .. . How 


World Opinion Helps . . . Problems of “Coexistence” 


convert Communism, which may then lead to a more 
humane era. 

Q But will the Russians have any reason to give up 
anything if there is no pressure put upon them? 

A Strength has to be built up in the Western countries 
so that the Russians concede this and that-—in the Aus- 
trian Treaty in the first place, of course. I think that the 
ratification of the Paris and London Agreements will add 
great strength to the Western world. 

Q What kind of pressure can be brought on the Rus- 
sians, if not war? 

A Power has its own weight. It does not mean that one 
has to start a war. With the conclusion of thesé Paris 
agreements now, of course, the Russians must realize that 
there is a partner in the agreement who also possesses 
power. Up to now, you see, they were always confident 
that Europe would not unitedly proceed to stop the ad- 
vance of Communism. The very fact of an existence of a 
unified Europe forces the Russians somehow to get into 
negotiations with this power and that power and grant 
certain concessions. 

We are, in spite of everything, I can assure you, abso- 
lute optimists. We have to be! Otherwise we might as 
well hang ourselves, because otherwise we would be 
saying to ourselves that Communism must inevita- 
bly come. No, we are optimists. Communism will be 
overcome. 

Q Do you think that Austria can establish her auton- 
omy independently, or will she be dependent upon some 
economic agreements with the rest of Europe? Will she 
have to be integrated into the rest of Europe on the East- 
ern side or the Western side? 

A The economic situation of Austria today has con- 
siderably improved. We have an active trade balance. Of 
course, since we formerly lived in the larger economic 
sphere of the Danubian monarchy, we would welcome it 
if in the European econoinic spheye there would be a 
rather far-reaching abandonment of customs barriers 
and restrictions. 

We do have today a rather favorable economic situa- 
tion, but it is not yet fully exploited, because at the pres- 
ent time the export markets in the East, that is, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Poland, which 
are of greatest importance for the Austrian economy, 
are not fully accessible to us. But in the course of 
future developments, they would more or less have to 
be opened up as export markets for Austrian in- 
dustry. 
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Q If the Russians do not agree to a peace treaty, what 
happens? Will the present situation just go on in- 
definitely? 

A Well, we, the popv'ation, must always appeal again 
and again for renewed consideration of the problem. 
The Russians—this much we have found out—like it 
the least when the Parliament takes a position, makes 
its standpoint known, in regard to the circumstances. 
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CHANCELLOR RAAB 


When freely elected representatives make their demands 
heard, the Russians just don’t like it, and it is then that 
they are most inclined to grant concessions. The Parlia- 
ment must, of course, unceasingly call for the State 
Treaty | the treaty of peace for Austria}. 

Q But that hasn’t caused the Russians to agree thus 
far. Is there anything else that can be done, any other 
pressure that can be brought against them? 

A The pressure of world opinion. The Russians claim 
that they are the ones who want to conclude the treaty, 
and it is the other side that does not want to conclude 


(Continued on next page) 
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... Time for Russian withdrawal, “the shorter the better” 


the treaty. That’s the Russian claim. Time is of no 
essence to the Russians. 

Q What are the outstanding issues that are blocking 
this treaty? What is the difference between the Russians 
and the Western Allies? 

A The text of the State Treaty as it was worked out in 
Moscow has been accepted, except for five articles still 
outstanding. But even these five articles were conceded 
to the Russians by the Allies at Berlin. So, the treaty is 
now ready for signature. 

However, in Berlin the Russians came out with another 
demand, namely, they said they want to extend the 
period during which troops would stay on in Austria even 
after conclusion of the treaty. Later rumors were created 
that the Allied armies should keep only military bases in 
Austria, but this means we would have a permanent 
occupation. The argumentation was that the Russians 
claimed they had to protect Austria from a new 
Anschluss with Germany. The Russians will always find 
some pretext or other if they want to. 


TIMING OF WITHDRAWAL 


Q What do you think of the suggestion of Premier 
Mendés-France that it might help if the Allies allowed 
the Russian troops to stay in Austria—or if Austria, 
rather, allowed the Russian troops to stay in Austria— 
two years, say, instead of 90 days? 

A This would be justified only if there is a stipulated 
date for the evacuation of the troops. It may be the end 
of 1956 or it may be the end of 1957. The situation at 
present is that the draft treaty states that 90 days after 
ratification of the treaty by the four Parliaments, the 
troops have to be withdrawn. That, of course, doesr’t 
mean too much since the Russians don’t have to ratify 
the treaty and so never leave. Therefore, we prefer a fixed 
date rather than this stipulation. 

Q Then the talk of two years is not related to delay 
in ratification, but to whether they would accept the 
modification of the treaty to permit two years? 
Actually would you object to the modification of the 
treaty to extend the period of occupation by a fixed 
period? 

A If a date could be fixed, then the period of 90 days 
could be extended. 

Q Would you say just how much it should be ex- 
tended? 

A From our point of view, as short as possible. 

Q But you are not agreeing to two years, then— 

A Would you like the wrath of the Austrian peo- 
ple to be called down on me if I mention too long 
a period? 

Q Well, that is why this point has been made. It would 
seem that you would surely not want to do that— 

A The shorter, the better. But I am convinced the 
Austrian people would also accept it with equanimity if 
any date were fixed. But if I say today “two years,” then 


it will surely take five years, for then they will ask for 
something else. 

Q Can you explain the reason why the case of Austria 
in world opinion is not as strong as the case of a small 
country such as Indo-China? For example, for months 
we've been told that Western colonialism would not 
permit independence—that we were at fault. The Rus- 
sians took up the idea that the Western countries were 
the colonialists. How does it happen that there isn’t 
much discussion of the Russian refusal to give independ- 
ence to Austria? 

A The outstanding case of Austria is the fact that the 
unity of the country was preserved. It is not, strictly 
speaking, a colonial system that is being run in Austria. 
Of course, the Russians know that there is an Austrian 
Government. 

Q But in the court of public opinion, the failure of 
France to give independence to Indo-China was con- 
stantly harped upon, constantly argued. The failure of 
Russia to give independence to Austria doesn’t seem to 
have attracted much attention— 

A Well, I can’t agree with that. For, it is certain that 
in the entire free world the fact that the Austrian State 
Treaty has not been concluded is charged solely and 
oniy to the debit of the Russians. The Austrian Parlia- 
ment passes laws, and the Allied Council in Vienna, 
that is, the four High Commissioners, only have the 
right of approval. 

For us, the counterpart to negotiate with is not the 
Russians but the Allied Council—all four Allies—which 
contains not only Russians but British, French and 
Americans. In his zone, each of the military commanders 
only has the right to administer the military affairs of 
his troops in his zone, but not the civilian rights. 


LIVING UNDER OCCUPATION— 


Q Practically, isn’t the presence of the military inter- 
fering with your independence? 

A Of course, they differ quite considerably, and 
they do interfere. But our mayors and the different Aus- 
trian officials in the towns have already developed the 
finesse, or technique, to parry this interference. When- 
ever there is such interference on the part of a military 
organ, the Austrian Government strongly protests—not 
to the particular High Commissioner, but to the Allied 
Council in Vienna, because it is the Allied Council to 
which the Austrian Federal Government appeals, not the 
Soviet commander or any other commander. 

Q Are the people restless to regain complete possession 
of their country? 

A Well, yes, they are restless, because, for one thing, 
soon it will be 10 years that the occupation troops 
have been in Austria. That day will not go by without 
finding the Parliament impelled to make some larger- 
than-usual demonstration. For we are not going to cele- 
brate it as a day of rejoicing because Austria was liber- 
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... Austrians careful, or ““a few might be missing, to Siberia” 


ated from the Nazis, but rather we are going to keep it 
as a day of mourning that this is the tenth anniversary of 
the occupation of Austria. 

Q Is there much public demonstration? 

A No, there is no unrest in the Austrian population, 
but there will probably be large demonstrations among 
the people, expressing their accord with the parliamen- 
tary resolutions, but the Austrian population has learned 
to be disciplined. The Russians have to be handled very 
carefully, else, in the end, a few might be missing, to 
Siberia, never to be seen again. There is no need for us 
to sacrifice our people in this way, but rather by dignified 
demonstrations against the maintenance of power 
through the Russian occupation. 

Q You said it was possible to lead a pretty good life in 
the Russian-occupied area of Austria. Could you explain 
how the average citizen in the Russian-occupied area 
comes in contact with the Russians? 

A The Russian troops are strictly garrisoned. There 
are in the larger cities, the more important cities, Russian 
commanders, and they deal directly with the mayor. 

Q So, the average citizen has no contact with the Rus- 
sians in the Russian-occupied areas? 

A No. And, also, on the part of the Russians, they do 
not want to bring their people into closer contact— 
their commander, their soldiers—with the Austrian 
population. 

Q Is that true of the plants that were seized as repara- 
tions? 

A Well, in these factories all the employes are Aus- 
trian. There’s only one general manager or one or two 
top executives who are Russians. All others are Austrian. 

Q Is that true of the oil fields? 

A Yes, of course. They belong in the same group. 


POOR WORK BY RUSSIANS— 


Q Then the report that the Russians are conducting 
a development of the Zistersdorf oil fields at a ruinous 
rate is not true? 

A The work is done very carelessly and most ineffi- 
ciently. The wear and tear on machinery is tremendous. 

Q So that the Austrians take their direct orders at 
the Zistersdorf fields from Russians? 

A From the Russian general manager. 

Q What is the Austrian oil output? 

A A rough estimate is between 2 and 3 million tons per 
year. 

Q When you say that the work is slipshod in the oil 
fields—it’s being done by Austrian workers, is it not? 
Does that indicate that they are, in a sense, sabotaging 
the Russians? 

A No, I don’t think so. It’s in their entire system. It’s 
in their system of administration. 

Q Your country is so close to the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. You must hear of the sentiment of the 
people behind the Iron Curtain, do you not? 


A Yes, there’s a barbed-wire fence in mine fields along 
the borders between Austria and the “‘people’s democra- 
cies,” and there are refugees coming over, some of them 
wounded, fleeing to Austria. That happens all the time. 
That is the only contact that we have. 

Q What sentiment do they find exists? Are the people 
accepting the regime of the other side of the Iron Cur- 
tain? 

A Under pressure. They accept it under pressure. 


RISKS TO THE “RESTLESS”— 


Q Would you say there is a restlessness? 

A Now really, there’s no such thing as restlessness be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, because if ever anything like that 
springs up, it will be wiped out completely at the roots, 
stamped out without mercy. There is only destruction 
of any element that dares to oppose. 

Q What about the restlessness of the spirit of the peo- 
ple, not just an outward disturbance? 

A If it were possible to restore liberty and freedom of 
expression to these countries, these people would be mad- 
ly overjoyed. It’s a prison of silence. 

Q This same distinction in restlessness applies to 
Austria, too, doesn’t it? 

A Well, for the Western zones it is different. Naturally, 
it is distinctly a thing of the Soviet zone. In the Western 
zones things are not so urgent as there. But through these 
many years of waiting, many people have forgotten how 
to hope and have begun to think that this is going to go 
on forever and ever. But the Austrian Government can- 
not accept it. We must get back our freedom and we 
must get rid of the military. 

Q How have you managed during the occupation to 
get along with the Russians? 

A There are exaggerated ideas about it in Amer- 
ica. Even in the Russian zone it is quite nice. We were 
very fortunate when in 1945 we were able to create a 
Central Government. In 1945 National Socialism broke 
down in Austria, the Russians came to Vienna, and Gen- 
eral Clark with the American Army came from the south 
and met up with the armies of Marshal Tolbuchin from 
the east. 

At that time, Marshal Tolbuchin asked the former 
State Chancellor Renner. the great old political figure of 
the Austrian Socialists, to form a Provisional Govern- 
ment to be composed of the three parties—the Austrian 
People’s Party, to which I belong, the Socialist Party and 
the Communist Party. Each of these three parties was 
equally represented in the Provisional Government. In 
other words, in a ratio of 1 to 1 to 1. Each of the Cabinet 
members had two assistants of the other two political 
parties. 

The Soviet military commands everywhere, that is, in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria, as 
well as in Austria, had instructions to see that these Min- 

(Continued on next page) 
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... “An enormous espionage net” in Austria—and America, too 


istries of the Interior, under whose jurisdiction the police 
and gendarme departments function, must be staffed by 
Communists. 

This demand led the way to the “people’s democra- 
cies,” because at the propitious moment the Commu- 
nist Ministers of the Interior liquidated all the other 
democratic parties and, since they controlled the se- 
curity apparatus, trod down all opposition. And then, 
too, only the Russians first recognized the Provisional 
Government. It was only later—the Provisional Govern- 
ment was formed in April, 1945—when the Allies agreed 
about the occupational zones, in September, 1945, that 
this Provincial Austrian Government was recognized by 
all four Allies. Immediately after recognition, in the fall 
of 1945, we held elections in Austria, on the basis of the 
election laws that existed before the German Anschluss. 

At that time, there were no newspapers in Austria, 
there was no transportation system, no railroads, no 
postal communication. Yet, in November, 1945, these 
free elections were held, and the result showed that the 
ratio of 1 to 1 to 1 was no longer correct for each of the 
three parties, but that of the 165 deputies in Parliament 
only five Communists were elected to the Parliament, as 
a consequence of which the Communist Minister of 
Interior was immediately dismissed. 

This saved the unity of Austria and with it Austrian 
democracy. 

Q The Minister of the Interior is the man, then, wha 
has charge of the police? 

A Yes, he has that power. In the beginning, in the first 
nine months, the police under the Communist Minister of 
Interior included not less than 4,000 Communists, of 
whom, when the situation was cleaned up in the police 
department, about 3,000 had to be removed for good 
reasons. That was the Communist police for you. 

In Germany, where there has been no formation of a 
government permitted, from the beginning the country 
was split into many Allied military administrative dis- 
tricts, and as time went on, these borders became so rigid, 
or frozen, that now you have a situation whereby Ger- 
many is divided into two parts. 


SPIES, SPIES, SPIES— 


Q What about infiltration? Is there much attempt of 
infiltration of your Austrian Government by the Com- 
munists now? 

A They have an enormous espionage net, but Austria 
is not alone in this respect. They have this in other coun- 
tries. America is no exception to that. 

Q How do you deal with it? 

A Simply eliminate them. Vienna is a headquarters 
for military command, and, of course, every command 
has intelligence services, otherwise there wouldn’t be 
a military command. 

Q Do you feel that public sentiment in Austria is 
against those people? 


A There are only 5 per cent Communists in Austria. 
In the Soviet-administered factories, where the workers 
must be Communists, it is true in elections that there 
are fewer people voting Communist than there are Com- 
munist Party members. 

Q Is there much of an attitude among the intellectu- 
als that Communism as a social philosophy is, perhaps, 
different from Communism as practiced by the present 
Government in Russia? 

A There are certain intellectual circles in Austria, as 
elsewhere, that are sometimes more vulnerable to becom- 
ing victims of Communist doctrine than the common 
people. But, as I said before, Communism as an ideology 
has been unable to make inroads in Austria. 

Q What is the attitude of the people of Austria toward 
Yugoslavia, where they’ve accepted the Communist doc- 
trine but not Moscow’s kind? 

A Well, they seem to be slowly watering it down 
more. 

Q Communism is getting watered down, you mean? 

A In Yugoslavia. 

Q But what is the Austrian attitude toward Yugo- 
slavia? 

A It is very good. 


YUGOSLAVS’ DILEMMA— 


Q Between the governments? 

A It is also good between the people themselves. The 
Yugoslavs would like very much investments, but there 
are some questions, notably the question of Austrian 
property in Yugosiavia. I think Yugoslavia is very much 
interested in regaining some sort of basis for their stand- 
ard of living, for at present it is very low under Commu- 
nism. But the question is: How shall they put it to 
their people? 

Q Why is that? 

A Because Communism was put to their people as an 
ideal philosophy of life, and all of a sudden they have 
to turn about and say, “Now we are going a different 
way.” 

Q And that takes time, does it? 

A That is a matter of development. It takes time. 

Q What is the future potentiality of Trieste, now 
that the settlement has been made, in relation to Aus- 
tria? 

A Trieste primarily depends on Austria, so to speak. 
We will, of course, support Trieste very much—although 
it must be said the Northern ports of Hamburg, Bremen, 
and the Dutch port of Rotterdam are great competition 
for Trieste. 

Q Are you pleased with the settlement of the Trieste 
question? 

A Yes. The Italians, too, will have to support 
Trieste, because the main competitor of Trieste is Genoa. 
For, with the exception of Austria, Trieste has no other 


- hinterland. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





ABOUT TAXPAYING CHANGES 





@ Many taxpayers are confused over how changes 
in tax law affect their taxpaying habits. 


@ Some of the new rules apply for 1954, Others do 
not come into force until 1955. 


® Here is an explanation of what is expected of the 
taxpayer for 1954 and later years. 


Under the new tax law, when do you 
have to settle your federal tax on 
income for 1954? 

You have until April 15 this year to make 

final settlement of your income tax for 

1954. That means you have an extra 

month to file your final return, compared 

with past years. 


Does this mean that no January 

payment is due on the 1954 tax? 
No. The law does not change that. If you 
estimated your tax in 1954 and have been 
making quarterly installment payments, 
you still must pay the final installment of 
estimated tax in J-nuary. This year, 
however, the payment is due January 17, 
instead of January 15. That’s because 
January 15 comes on Saturday, when 
most Government offices are closed, and 
January 16 falls on Sunday. 


Can you file a final return in Jan- 
vary, and settle in full at that 
time? 

Yes. You can file your final return by 

January 17, pay what is due, and that 

will take care of any revised estimate 

that may be called for. The new law 

changes this January date for filing a 

final return to January 31, but that will 

not apply until January, 1956, when final 
installments are due on the 1955 tax. 


When 

due? 
That’s also changed by the new law to 
April 15. This means you will get an ex- 
tra month to estimate the 1955 tax and 
to pay the first installment. But there will 
be a second installment due two months 
later. That is because only the first in- 
stallment date is changed. Other quarter- 
ly payments still must be made by June 
15, September 15 and January 15 (un- 
less, in future years, the final return is 
made by January 31). 


What abou? State income 
When are they due? 
Many States require the filing of income 
tax returns by April 15, so there will be a 
duplication here for many taxpayers un- 
der the new federal rules. Many people 
will have a double tax duty on April 15, 
with sizable payments to States and to the 


is the estimate of 1955 tax 


taxes? 
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Federal Government. That will require 
plenty of cash in April. As a result, there 
probably will be pressure on State legis- 
latures to fix a later date for collecting 
their income taxes. But no changes are 
likely for 1954 taxes. 


What about corporations? 

There is no change in the date on which 
corporations must file federal income tax 
returns, That remains March 15 both for 
the return and for payment of the first 
installment of 1954 tax. 


Does the new law make any change 
for the farmer? 
Yes. He has an additional month, till 
April 15, to file a final return and pay 
anything that is owed. However, the 
farmer must file an estimate by January 
17, if he has not done so before, and pay 
what is shown to be due for 1954—or he 
can skip the January 17 estimate alto- 
gether and file his final return by Jan- 
uary 31. Beginning in 1956, the new law 
extends that date on 1955 income tax 
returns from January 31 to February 15. 


Do you have to file information re- 
turns this year? 
These returns, which used to be required 
on February 28 to report payments of 
$600 or more to anyone in a year, are 
dropped altogether for most individuals. 
Thus, you do not have to report on an 
information return such payments in 
1954 to maids and other domestic em- 
ployes, professional fees, rent, interest, 
etc. Information returns still are required, 
however, from many 
in a trade or business. 


persons engaged 


Why were all the changes made in 
filing dates? 

The changes were aimed to a large ex- 
tent at giving taxpayers and accountants 
more time to prepare and file returns, 
partly in the hope that the returns would 
be more carefully prepared. Also a longer 
time is allowed for taxpayers to raise 
any money needed to pay the federal 
tax. But, for the taxpayer who has all or 
most of his federal tax withheld from his 
wages or salary, the changes will have 
little meaning—except for an additional 
month in which to file his return. 





YOU ONLY GET 
WHAT YOU ... 


“Hey, wait a 
minute 


You know the ending—‘‘pay for.” 
But does it apply to all piping ma- 
terial? Take, for instance, an installa- 
tion of low-first-cost pipe. When it 
fails, it’s a mistake to shrug and com- 
ment, ““You only get what you pay 
for.”” A mistake because you’re not 
through paying for it! You have to 
add the high cost of repairs and re- 
placement. 

Byers Wrought Iron pipe is solving 
this problem in hundreds of corrosive 
services. Users get more than they pay 
for in economical, trouble-free service. 
Write Dept. Z for our booklet. Proof 
by Performance. 


A. M. BYERS CO. 
Clark Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BYERS 
PIPE 





HOW $6 STARTED 
ME ON THE ROAD 
TO $10,000 A YEAR 


By a Wall Street 
Journal Subscriber 


“Not long ago I picked up The Wall 
Street Journal in a railroad club car. 
I was amazed. I expected dull reading 
Instead I found some of the best ar- 
ticles I ever read. 

“T sent $6 for a trial subscription. For 
the first time in my life I understand 
why some men get ahead while others 
stay behind. The reports in The Journal 
come to me DAILY. I get quick warn- 
ing of any new trend affecting my in- 
come. I get the facts in time to protect 
my interest or make a profit. The Journal 
started me on the road to $10,000 a year.” 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7000 to 
$20,000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
to you anywhere in U. S., The Journal 
is printed daily in four cities—New York, 
Chicago, Dallas and San Francisco 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 44 N. Y. US1-7 
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em wu — —_ze 
HOTEL ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Reading, Pa. 

The 300-room HOTEL ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
which renders outstanding service to the 
traveling public and large conventions, 
has modernized two attendant-operated 
elevators to completely automatic Otis 
AUTOTRONIC elevatoring 

HOTEL ABRAHAM LINCOLN is one of more 
than 175 new and modernized hotels, office 
buildings, hospitals, banks, and depart- 
ment stores that have given AUTOTRONIC 
elevatoring an overwhelming vote of 
confidence — by buying it! 
Managing Director: LeVan Bollinger 
Monoger: Francis H. Mills 


ievators are 








on duty electronically day and night 


In hotels, elevator service must always be ready to meet the extra demands of 
late social affairs, civic luncheons, conventions and checkout periods. 


Ordinarily, this means the added expense of extra elevator operators and overtime. 


With completely automatic AUTOTRONIC elevatoring, every car with its 
“automatic elevator operator” is always on duty electronically. Every 
“operator” is fully trained, with instantaneous electronic reflexes that never 
tire or slow down. These operators are never late or absent. They never 
complain about overtime duty. They draw no pay—ever! 


With AUTOTRONIC elevatoring every change in the traffic pattern is detected 
immediately by the automatic supervisory system —and the number of cars in use 
and their group operation is changed to give today’s finest service. 


Otis operatorless elevators can save up to $14,000 a car, each year in hotels. 
Call any of our 268 offices for details. 


Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 


AUTOTRONIC 


ELEVATORING 








Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Soundings of individual industries, taken by the Government, disclose a 
universal feeling of optimism over business prospects for 1955. 

Added together, the Government samplings point to an increase in output 
for most of the 400 industries surveyed. 

This industry-by-industry survey comes from the Commerce Department's 
Business and Defense Services Administration, the Government agency that has 
the closest contacts with industry. 








Here are the prospects for some of the most basic industries: 

Steel output is likely to be 95 million ingot tons, with 100 million tons 
as a possibility. Output in 1954 was 88 million tons. 

Aluminum production will hit 3.2 billion pounds, 300 million pounds above 
1954. Shipments for civilian consumption will mark a record. 

Chemicals will reach new heights in many areas. Output of plastics and 
synthetic fibers, the biggest dollar earners in chemicals, will continue th. 
growth rate that means doubling every five years. Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
will expand at recent rates, which are three times the average for manufacturing. 

Lumber and plywood should produce 5 per cent more than in 1954. 

Pulp, paper, paperboard is headed for a record of 27 million tons. 

Rubber consumption is estimated at 1.25 million tons. That amounts to 3 
per cent over 1954, but less than 1953. 

Copper refining and fabricating will be moderately better than 1954. 




















Now take a look at utilities and a couple of public works: 

Telepnone industry is expected to show a gain in installations of nearly 
1.2 million in 1955, compared with about 1.1 million in 1954. 

Electric utilities will continue their program to double capacity in the 
next 10 years. Orders for generating units will rise. 

Public sewers will require new construction for the next five years at 
almost three times the rate of the last five years. 

Public water supplies call for construction for the next five years to 
average about double the level of the past five years. 

Population growth and rising living standards keep demand high for these 
types of services. Long-term growth here seems assured. 














Now, to come down to some major consumer industries: 

Automobile output is forecast at 5.75 million passenger cars as a minimum 
compared with 5.5 million in 1954. Truck production is put at 1 million. Last 
year 980,000 trucks were turned out. 

Household equipment, many other consumer items, including jewelry, sporting 
goods, toys, pens and pencils, are headed for production increases, chiefly 
because the inventory situation has been corrected. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-~ (Continued) 





Electronics industry is looking for a factory volume of 6.1 billions, 
against 5.8 billions in 1954. Products include radio and television sets, 
broadcasting equipment, radar, sonar, guided-missile systems. 

Textile industry pulled out of the doldrums in the closing months of 1954 
and expects continued improvement at least through first half of 1955. 

Shoe pro@uction is sure of a high level for the next three months. 

Motion-picture industry counts on increased box-office receipts in 1955, 
after an 18 per cent gain in 1954 over 1953. 








The outlook, however, is not without its soft spots. 

Shipbuilding is depressed, isn't to improve until near end of 1955. 

Machine-tool orders are down, indicating shipments in 1955 of about 600 
million dollars, against 900 millions in 1954. 

Farm-machinery inventories are down, but sales are not expected to top 1954 
by any substantial margin. Production may gain a bit. 

Aircraft industry, 96 per cent dependent on Government, will maintain high 
production, but is unlikely to gain. 

Offsetting these weak areas is the construction industry, which expects 
another boom in 1955. Container industry also looks for a near record. 




















Remember that these estimates come from the industries themselves. They 
represent the judgment of people responsible for production schedules. 


Evidence of business improvement, in fact, seems to have sounded a note of 
caution to the Government's money managers. 

Federal Reserve Board, which had been pumping credit into the business 
system through most of the year, stopped just before Christmas, at a time when 
aemand for money and credit was on the rise. 

This does not mean that the easy-money policy is being abandoned. What's 
up is a shift from a policy of “active ease" in money markets to one of 
"inactive ease." If necessary, FRB will start pumping out credit again. But, 
for now, business isn't getting help from the "Fed" when it wants more funds. 

This is a sign FRB thinks the business upturn can keep going without help. 





National debt is to look a bit better after a new financial transaction. 

A note issue of 500 million dollars is to be sold to private investors by 
the Federal National Mortgage Association, known as “Fannie Mae." 

"Fannie Mae" is in the business of providing a secondary market for home 
mortgages carrying Government guarantees. When original lenders get overloaded 
with mortgages, they can sell to the federal agency. 

Proceeds from the note issue will be used to reduce “Fannie Mae's" debt to 
the Treasury. Effect will be to cut the national debt. 

FNMA notes will not be guaranteed, but Treasury will loan the agency any 
money it may need to pay principal and interest. 

Actually, "Fannie Mae" operations have yielded a profit. Besides aiding 
Treasury finances, the notes carry out terms of the Housing Act of 1954 that 
called on the agency to seek private funds for its finances. 











Independent auto manufacturers are encouraged over market prospects. They 
think they have a better than even chance to start a comeback in 1955. 
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Here’s the place 
to locate your plant 


In the Land of Plenty there are many 
plant sites ideal for many types and all sizes 
of industry. They offer the natural and 
man-made advantages which put a factory 
out in front in the combined processes of 
manufacture and distribution. If you would 
like to have complete information about 
specific Land of Plenty sites favorable to 
your particular operation, let the Norfolk 
and Western's plant location specialists know 
your requirements. There’s no obligation — 
and all information will be provided in 
confidence. Just write, wire or call — 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
Noriolk and Western Railway 

Drawer U-669 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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BIG POWER FOR U.S.—IN THE SUN 


Solar energy is getting mere and more at- 
tention as a potential solution of the world’s 
fuel problem. Russia is known to be pushing 
its work in this revolutionary new field. 

What is the outlook in America? Are the 
sun‘s rays about to be put to work to produce 
heat for homes, power for industry? 


Q What is man’s most important use of energy, Dr. 
Harrison? 

A To keep alive. He needs energy from food— 

Q Well, outside of that, thinking in terms of industry— 

A We use about one third of all our energy for space heat- 
ing, for keeping warm. A little more than a quarter goes for 
industry, and about a quarter for transportation. 

Q Wouldn't getting the energy from the sun for space 
heating be a desirable project? 

A That's right—very. 

Q How close are we to making that sort of thing practical? 

A We are very close to it. It depends upon the particular 
application you have in mind. 

We use solar energy now, in some places, for water heat- 
ing. For instance, south of Daytona Beach, Fla., there are a 
great many solar water heaters, but farther north you can’t be 
sure of getting enough hot water from your solar-energy in- 
stallation to take a hot bath any time you want to. 

If, on the other hand, you talk about house heating by 
solar energy, we're probably only within the factor of 2. 

Q What do you mean by a “factor of 2”? 

A I mean that if the installation could be made to cost half as 
much as it does, it might compete. I suspect that within 10 years 
a good many houses, especially in the Southern-Southwestern 
parts of the United States, will be heated by-solar energy. 

Q When the average individual thinks of solar energy, he 
thinks of taking the rays from the sun and putting them to 
work immediately. Can we harness that kind of energy? 

A Yes, indeed. That is being done by at leastfive different 
methods at the present time, but they are all so inefficient, 
relatively, that so far it just doesn’t pay to make the capital 
investment that is needed. 

Q What are those ways? 

A All involve absorption of the sun’s energy. For instance. 
there is the photoelectric effect. In some substances, an elec- 
tric current is set up directly when solar energy is absorbed. 

You may have been reading in the papers about an an- 
nouncement from the Bcll Telephone Laboratories that they 
have developed a new silicon photoelectric cell which gives 
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with SOLAR-ENERGY EXPERT 


Dr. George R. Harrison 


To get the answers, U.S. News & World 
Report interviewed Dr. George R. Harrison, 
Dean of Science at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, where research in solar energy is 
being carried out. Here Dr. Harrison discusses 
the problems yet to be solved before man 
effectively harnesses the sun. 


an over-all efficiency somewhat greater than 6 per cent. This 
is a very important announcement, because 6 per cent is 
good. If you can get 6 per cent of the incoming solar energy 
as electric power into a motor, you're doing four or five times 
as well as has been done in the past. 

Q Six per cent doesn’t seem like much. How does that 
compare with the amount of the sun’s energy you utilize when 
you burn coal or wood to get steam power, for example? 

A The over-all efficiency of a process like that is way below 
a tenth of 1 per cent, if you include the efficiency of storage 
by the coal-making organism. 

Q In other words, this is the best that man has been able 
to do in utilizing energy from the sun? 

A Yes, except for some very expensive direct processes. 

Q Can an individual look forward to having one of these 
Bell Telephone solar batteries someday on the roof of his 
house, and from that get electricity to heat his home, to run 
his lights, and to do all the things that electricity does? 

A One could do that if one wanted to, but the difficulty 
there is the storage problem. Since the sun sets at night, its 
energy won't operate any lights unless stored up from the 
previous day. Storing electrical power is efficient, but ex- 
pensive, in batteries. 

Electric power is pretty cheap when it is generated at a 
large central station. The actual cost of the energy is very 
low, most of the monthly electric-light bill being for the 
privilege of turning the power off at will. It seems unlikely 
that it will be economically feasible to use the sun for this 
in the near future. 

Q What is holding up the practical use of solar energy? 

A The expense of installation. To put a solar heating sys- 
tem in a house will cost about the same as a furnace and or- 
dinary heating system. In most places, though, you’ve got to 
have a furnace anyway to function when solar energy 
isn't available, as when the sun is behind clouds over long 
periods. 

Q Does that mean that it will never be practical to get solar 
energy except in desert countries where the sun shines all day? 

A No, because the engineers working on these projects 
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First Use: Heat for the Home... Basic Machines Are 


Still Too Costly... Southwest Is Area for Experiment 


are now developing cheaper means of storing solar energ) 
over periods of 12 hours or longer. Under those circumstances, 
if the capital investment that’s needed can be reduced, it 
would become quite practical. 

Q Are any houses now heated by solar heating? 

A The Telkes house [Dr. Maria Telkes took part in solar- 
energy research at Massachusetts Institute of Technology] out 
at Dover, Mass., was one until quite recently. We've built two 
solar-energy houses at M.1I.T., and people live in the one we 
have going right now. There is one out in Colorado that Dr. 
[George O. G.] Léf developed, who was one of Professor 
Hottel’s students. [Hoyt Clarke Hottel is director of the 
solar-energy and fuels research laboratory at M.I.T.]. Various 
glass companies are interested in developing solar-heated 
houses. 

But thus tar only a beginning has been made, except that 
in modern architecture the areas of glass are being increased. 
And the double-paned or twin-thickness windows that the 
glass companies have developed do a lot to help keep heat 
from getting back out while letting sunlight in. I think a great 
deal more will be done in this direction as heat pumps get 
developed further, and as air-conditioning becomes more 
prevalent so that people will be willing to pay for a special 
installation that will give them air-conditioning in the form 
of both cooling or heating, the latter to supplement solar 
heating. 

Q In other words, the sun will warm the house in the 
wintertime and cool it in the summer? 

A Well, it could be done that way, yes. But that wasn't 
what 1 meant: I referred to buying an ordinary air-condition- 
ing unit of the kind that runs electrically. That can be used to 
heat up your house instead of cooling it, because all that a 
refrigerating unit does is to pump heat from one place to 
another. So, if you want your house cooler, the air-condi- 
tioner can pump heat from the inside of the house to the 
outside. If you wanted the house warmed, you could reverse 


this and take the cold air from outside, warm it, and pump 


it inside. 

Q How does solar energy fit into this? 

A Solar energy comes in because the main thing that pre- 
vents us from having economical solar heating of a house is 
the installation cost-we don’t want to have to put in two 
installations, one for solar heat and one for boiler heat when 
the sun isn’t shining. But we may be willing to put in an 
auxiliary system for air-conditioning. Then we would have 
a solar-heating unit which might provide, say, 90 per cent 
of our heating requirements and an air-conditioning-cooling 
unit which could also furnish the remaining needed 10 per 
cent of heat. 

Q How long do you think it will be before it will cost no 
more to put in this type of thing than it now does the con- 
ventional heating system? 

A Down in the Southwestern part of the United States, I 
would expect to see a lot of this sort of thing done in the 
next 5 to 10 years. 
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DR. GEORGE R. HARRISON 


Q What is the expectation for, say, the Northeast? 

A Oh, I think there may be some solar-heated homes up 
here in 5 or 10 years, although not so many as in the South 
and Southwest. Air-conditioning isn't such a factor here as 
it is down there, and it is this need for extensive air-condi 
tioning that can justify the additional expense of supplement 
ing the selar heater 

Q In these houses in the Northeast that are experimentally 
using solar heat, how much of the time do they have to use 
auxiliary heat? 

A The Telkes house went through one winter using only 
10 per cent auxiliary heat, I believe, and I think our sola 
house requires somewhere between 10 and 20 per cent 

Q It does cut your fuel bills substantially— 

A That's right. 

Q But not enough to make it worth while installing one 
up here now? 

A The capital investment in a cold climate is too 
present, since so big a solar unit is needed. 

Q Is there any hope that within a few years the capital 
investment needed will come down? 

A That's what our engineers are trying to do. It needs t 
come down about 50 per cent. 

Q How else do we use the sun's energy? 

A Well, everything we eat, of course, involves energy that 
has come from the sun fairly recently, and farmers are in the 
business of storing solar energy in complex molecules of food 
so that we can use it. 
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...“Sun’s energy same as the hydrogen bomb” 


Practically all the energy that we utilize comes from the 
sun, or came from the sun originally. About three quarters 
of it has been stored up in oil or coal or gas deposits, and 
about one fourth comes currently: water power—which is 
stored through evaporation of water from the sea by solar 
energy—and agriculture and forestry. We use trees to store 
solar energy, burning the wood as fuel to get the energy out. 
There would be no life on this planet if it weren't for the 
utilization of solar energy. 


WHERE ENERGY COMES FROM— 


Q What does the sun’s energy stem from? 

A The sun is a hydrogen reactor, and a very nicely 
stabilized one at that. It has a thermostat, so that it’s been 
giving out energy at about the same rate for the past 2 bil- 
lion years at least. Fossil plants have been found that have 
leaves that look very much like the leaves of present-day 
plants, so the temperature of the atmosphere couldn’t have 
been much different 2 billion years ago from what it is now. 
The sun gets its energy apparently from the combining of 
the nuclei of hydrogen atoms to form helium nuclei. This 
gives the energy of nuclear fusion— 

Q The same as the hydrogen bomb? 

A Yes, the same. People don’t realize that the sun reacts 
much more violently than any hydrogen bomb that has been 
set off on earth. They talk about the smoke and vapor going 
up 30 miles into the atmosphere when « hydrogen bomb is 
exploded in the Pacific, but on the sun some of the vapor 
columns go up 100,000 miles. Fortunately, we receive only 
two billionths of the energy that the sun radiates. 

Our earth is placed at just about the right distance to 
utilize this much energy effectively, and it will probably be 
kept warm for several billion years yet. The sun’s thermo- 
stat is arranged so that if the solar core, -which is heated 
to 25 million degrees or so, gets too hot, expansion sepa- 
rates the hydrogen nuclei more and not so many of them 
combine to give helium, so that the reactor begins to cool 
off a little. 

When this happens the sun collapses a bit, there is an in- 
creased rate of combination, and it heats up again. The re- 
sulting temperature regulation is very close, and the solar 
radiation varies only slightly with time, depending somewhat 
upon the number of sun spots. 

Q How much energy hits the earth in a given time? 

A At the top of the atmosphere, 7,400 horsepower per 
acre. But, by the time you take into account the latitude ef- 
fect, the absorption of radiation by the atmosphere and by 
clouds, the fact that the sunlight in the early morning and 
late afternoon strikes at a slant, and that any given point on 
the earth is in darkness half the time, you find the 7,400 hp. 
reduced to about 1,000 hp. per acre. This is still a lot of 
energy. It’s so much that, if we could capture it effectively, 
we could run with it all the industries of the United States 
merely by using the energy that falls on a desert square less 
than 100 miles on a side. Collectors out on the desert would 
run all of our industries. 

However, in assessing the economics of this, you would 
have to put in the tremendous first cost of such collectors and 
their upkeep, and then you would have to allow for the low 
efficiency of our present collection methods. So, the 1 hp. 
per square yard which strikes the ground is very much less 
than that by the time it is caught and stored. The Bell Tele- 


phone people, when they first announced their new develop- 
ment, were very happy then to be able to talk about 50 watts 
per square yard. 

Q Could you collect the sun’s heat in a desert country 
and pipe it to others? 

A Yes, but you’d lose a great deal of the energy in the 
piping, because you must either store it somewhere or trans- 
form it and pipe it immediately. Now, if you use the Bell 
Telephone photoelectric device, you would get somewhere 
around a sixteenth of your input solar energy out in electrical 
form. But electric power is worth only a few tenths of a cent 
per kilowatt-hour where it is produced. It costs more to dis- 
tribute it, often, than to produce it from coal. 

The same thing is going to be true of solar energy. It 
must be produced in large quantities on an industrial basis 
at a cost of less than a cent per kilowatt-hour, and must 
not disappear when the sun sets, which is when people want 
it most. 

A calculation has been made which indicates that the 
amount of solar energy falling on one square mile in a day, 
at present power rates, is worth about $200,000. At 6 per 
cent efficiency of conversion, this would give a daily income 
of $12,000 per acre, which sounds good. But any apparatus 
yet suggested to capture and convert this much solar energy 
would cost at least 100 million dollars an acre, and interest 
on this would be $10,000 a day. Then, in addition, there is 
the upkeep cost, and by the time you have paid this the 
$12,000 is gone and the plant is in the red. That’s why it 
doesn’t pay now to produce solar energy industrially. 


WAYS OF HARNESSING SUN— 


Q What are the other ways of harnessing solar energy? 

A Well, we've mentioned the photoelectric method. Then 
there’s the thermoelectric--when you heat one junction of 
a pair of metals and let the other remain cold, you get an 
electric current through an external circuit; the heat needed 
can come from the sun. 

Concentration with mirrors on a steam boiler is a third. 
Dr. Charles Abbot, of the Smithsonian Institution, worked on 
that for many years. The only trouble with this is that first cost 
and upkeep are both expensive, so that you are likely to have 
to pay a couple of thousand dollars for one horsepower. 

A fourth method is the nonconcentrating form, which Dr. 
Hottel and our people have been working on, in which the 
sunlight falls on a blackened surface covered by two or three 
panes of glass. 

Finally, there is photosynthesis, of which many forms are 
possible. One form is used by nature with chlorophyll, the over- 
all efficiency of which is usually around a tenth of 1 per cent. 

There are several other processes that have been dug up 
by photochemists which could be used effectively to store 
energy. One uses cerium atoms, so that solar energy can 
break up water into hydrogen and oxygen. That gives storage 
of energy, for you can burn the hydrogen later. But the 
efficiency of this process is extremely low as yet. 

Q Roughly, then, you have one method that utilizes the 
heat from the sun, another that utilizes the light from the 
sun, and— 

A You can’t really divide them that way. The photoelectric 
method uses principally the light from the sun. The thermo- 
electric method uses both the light and the heat. The photo- 
synthetic method uses only certain colors of the light. The 
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--- “Power from sun will become increasingly important’ 


mirror and plate collectors use all of the heat and light 
indiscriminately. 

Q Is the mirror method a good way of using the sun’s heat? 

A That has many drawbacks. In the first place, you have 
to keep turning the mirrors to follow the sun, That's ex- 
pensive, complicated and requires a lot of upkeep. Also, you 
have to keep the mirrors clean. A little skin of dust on them 
cuts their efficiency way down. They suffer from high first 
cost, upkeep and complexity. 

Q Mirrors, then, will probably never be used as a source 
of power, even though there are places now where they are 
being tried— 

A That pays only when very high temperatures are wanted. 

Q In the long run, which method is most likely to be 
used—the photo cell, which has a good efficiency, or the 
collector-plate type? 

A I think that the collector-plate type is likely to be used 
sooner for house and water heating. The photo cell is de- 
signed to give electric power, which is only one special form 
of energy. This could be very useful because it could be 
used directly for air-conditioning. But the collector plate can 
have a fair efficiency and one doesn’t have to convert the 
energy afterwards. In heating a house, all one wants is tem- 
peratures below that of boiling water, and the collector plate 
is a very direct and efficient way of doing it. 


HOW TO STORE HEAT— 


Q How does the collector plate transfer the heat to the 
room? 

A Well, one takes a liquid, like water—if there is need 
to worry about freezing, an antifreeze is put in it—and heats 
this fluid by running it behind and in contact with the black- 
ened collector plate. It gets hot and is pumped into an insu- 
lated tank, where it can be stored without losing much heat 
for a number of hours. When you want your living room 
warmed, you push a button which turns on a pump that 
circulates the hot water out through conventional radiators. 

Q It would be like conventional hot-water heating? 

A Yes, and that’s a very efficient system. It isn’t the lack 
of efficiency here that we worry about—it’s the cost of in- 
stallation of two heating systems. 

So, there are really two main problems in solar-energy 
engineering—storing energy for house or water heating, and 
capturiug energy for effective use in industry, in which case 
it is best to have it in the electrical form for easy transport 
and control. 

Q Well, take this solar battery--or the electrical form— 
could you use the electrical power there to, say, run an 
electric heater in your house? 

A Yes, you could, but you have gone to a lot of trouble 
to get electrical power. Why not use the heat directly in your 
house, which you can do with the other system? Why bother to 
convert energy into electricity and then back into heat again? 

Q Is getting energy from the sun an important problem? 
Are supplies of coal, oil and other fuels being depleted? 

A Yes, they’re certainly being depleted, and eventually 
it’s going to be a very serious problem. Scientists have begun 
thinking very’ hard about it. For the past 40 years, one has 
heard estimates of about 25 years’ worth of petroleum re- 
serves in sight. This is because when the petroleum compa- 
nies have about 25 years’ supply ahead, they don’t look so 
hard for more oil. 
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I think, though, that most people who know about such 
things believe that it’s very unlikely that the world’s petroleum 
will last much more than 100 years. Then we could go on 
using oil shales, of which there are vast quantities that could 
be processed, and would give enough petroleum to last 
perhaps 200 years more. 

Coal supplies probably won’t last more than 1,000 years, 
although some people estimate 5,000 years. But, with the 
increased utilization we see ahead, I would say that 1,000 
years is not unduly pessimistic. 

Then, of course, we have recently added certain atoms 
to our fuels—first, uranium 235, of which visible supplies 
are only about enough to add one sixth to the earth’s fuel 
stores. 

Q Roughly, then, you’d have an additional 200 years from 
uranium— 

A Yes, from uranium 235. But now we have the breeder 
pile. You can use uranium 235 to convert uranium 238 to 
plutonium, and that gives the theoretical possibility of up to 
140 times as much uranium available for power purposes. The 
total figure, then, could increase our energy stores 25 times 
and if we had 1,000 years ahead of us before, we have 25,000 
years of energy now—and that’s without increasing the avail 
ability of solar energy at all. However, there are some if’s 
here as to what may turn out to be economical. 

Q Does ‘hat mean that solar energy is a need only 25,000 
years from now? 

A No, I wouldn't say that, because although we can see 
that energy is stored in uranium and thorium, there’s always 
the question of how much you have to pay to get it out. It 
may be very expensive to concentrate the uranium—expensive 
in terms of energy utilized—so that I would say that we defi- 
nitely should plan on having to use solar energy as well as 
nuclear energy. 

Solar energy is low-pressure energy, so to speak. There 
are vast quantities of it available, but it comes at a very low 
potential and is soft and diffuse, just about right to make 
electrons jump around in. atoms so as to form molecules of 
food and of living cells. Nuclear energy is a high-pressure 
energy that corresponds to temperatures of millions of de- 
grees, which means that in order to utilize it for most purposes 
we have to degrade it. We have to bring it downhill thermo- 
dynamically, and this is usually a very wasteful process. 


POWER SOURCES OF FUTURE— 


Q In the short-range future, 10, 15, 20 years, is pows: 
from the atom going to be more important than power from 
the sun? 

A I think that, in the very immediate future, power from 
the atom will probably be more important, but I think that 
power from the sun will become increasingly important. On« 
fundamental thing you can put right down at the beginning 
is that mankind generally uses all the energy sources that 
are available. 

I have heard that more wood is cut for fuel now than ever 
before in human history. In spite of the fact that most coun 
tries that have passed through the industrial revolution use 
petroleum, coal and gas, still there’s a lot of wood cut. In 
India, for example, they would like to have much more wood 
They use cow dung for fuel. Every source of energy we can 
find is used, if it is economical to do so under the circum 


stances. 
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A MILLION MORE JOBS THIS YEAR 


Steel, Autos, Other Durables Step Up Hiring 
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A worker without a job stands 
a better chance of getting one 
in the year ahead than he did 
last year. Hiring prospects cre 
good. 
ae oak nee 7 Things look better, too, for the 
Employment in 1955 — worker with a job. He has less 
| —— chance of being laid off. 
erie ae ae se Factories will be looking for 
‘i 34 ‘ more help. Job outlook, general- 
ly, is good. But there still wili 
be weak spots. 





1954 1955 Gain Finding a job will be easier in 1955 
average average or loss than it was in 1954. Most industries 
lest.) are going to be hiring more workers. 
; Only a few industries are expected to 
. 6 469 000 £ 400.000 £9 000 show a drop in employment. 


These are the conclusions of the Eco- 
nomic Unit of U.S. News & World Re- 
port, based on estimates of business ac- 
tivity for the next 12 months. 

The prospect is this: 

e A million more workers will have 
jubs this year than in 1954. This will 
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OFF THE FARM» 


ponding push civilian employment to 62,350,000, 
TOTAL 61,278,000 62,350,000 1,072,000 a record high average for any single year. 


@ Most of the new jobs will be in 





MAIN TYPES OF d manufacturing industries, but other fields 
OFF-THE-FARM JOBS— a also will be hiring more workers. 

, 4 e In a few lines of work—notably 

Manufacturing 16,039,000 16,695,000 > 656,000 farming and mining—employment will 

‘, - show a drop. Total in military service will 





Mining 745 000 7 790,000 Slag be down, too. 


a e There will be less unemployment, 








ae senate” but the figure will be only slightly be- 


Construction 2,624,000 2,675,000 Malis low 1954. Unemployment is expected to 
ey mei | average 2,967,000 for the year, 266,000 
Tanpeeen | aanaies 





below the 1954 average. The unemploy- 
ment figure will be influenced by new 
workers entering the labor force. 


























+ More factory jobs. Most new hiring 
que ae is expected to come in the manufacturing 
Finance 2,091,000 2,166,000 > million between 1953 and 1954, but is 
: due to rise by 656,000 this year. Nearly 

Service 5,522,000 | 5,581,000 + in 1955. 
Most of this increase is likely to occur 
‘ State, Local} in output are expected for steel, auto 
and other durable-goods industries. Dur- 
viding 70 per cent of the 1955 increase 
in employment. 


Trade 10,510,000 
field. Factory employment dropped 1.2 
17 million workers will have factory jobs 
nt 6 714,000 6,913,000 #4 nn in the first half of the year. Sharp boosts 
7 
Unemployment 3,233,000 2,967,000 — 266,000 able-goods fields show promise of pro- 
(Continued on page 88) 
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| Leaving New York, helmsman 
maintains course with Sperry 
Gyro-Compass—never affected 


by earth’s magnetic field 





2 Through heavy seas, Sperry 
: Gyro-Pilot holds ship on steady 
course, assuring ‘passenger 

comfort 


5.9. UNITED STATES 
SETS NEW RECORDS 


During 112 Atlantic Crossings Superliner Averages 30.5 Knots 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


ws From the start of her maiden voyage 
30 months ago, the Ss. S. UNITED STATES 
has been setting record after record, 
making headline after headline. Now 
she’s in the news again —and with good 
reason. During her two and one-half 
years of service, she has crossed the 
Atlantic 112 times at an average speed 
in excess of 30.5 knots, or 35 land 
miles an hour. That’s speed—for a ship 


almost five blocks long! 


w To average such high speeds through 
all seasons of the year—and all kinds of 
weather — the UNITED STATES depends on 
three Sperry navigational aids. With the 
Sperry Gyro-Compass, she is sure of 
accurate direction— guided by continu- 
ous true-North indications of her com- 
pass. With Metal Mike*, her Sperry 
Gyro-Pilot, she holds automatically to 
her course in heavy seas, steering the 
straightest course to her destination in 





Night and day, through fog and 
overcast, Sperry Radar provides 
clear ‘view’ of course ahead. 


the shortest time. And with dependable 
Sperry Radar on her bridge, she can be 
sure of safe passage through fog and 
darkness. 


w Wherever ships sail, Sperry plays a 
major role in improving the safety and 
precision of navigation. A variety of 
instruments is in use on Navy, Coast 
Guard and Army ships, ocean vessels, 
lake carriers, river and harbor craft, 
yachts and work boats. Whatever the 
navigation problem, Sperry is “at home” 
on the bridge. “rm RE at orf 
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COMPRESSORS 
S7 


PEOPLE BUY MORE 
QUINCY COMPRESSORS 
THAN ANY OTHER 
MAKE 





21 Models 
From 

1 to 90 
¢.f.m. 


| 

| 
QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. | 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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. . . Jobs in service industries on rise since 1939 


These hard-goods industries account- 
ed for nearly 80 per cent of the 1954 de- 
cline in jobs. A reversal of the trend now 
is seen. Most of the industries that laid 
off workers last year will be rehiring this 
year. 

A rise in employment started in the 
final quarter of 1954, and is expected to 
continue in 1955. However, the rate of 
increase is due to slow up after the first 
quarter. Gains in steel and autos will be 
large at the start of the year but will 
taper off after a few months, it now ap- 
pears. 

Fewer mine jobs. For mining indus- 
tries, the outlook is not so bright. About 
45,000 fewer miners will have jobs in 
1955. This will not equal the drop that 
took place between 1953 and 1954, when 
100,000 lost their jobs. An increased de- 
mand for coal is expected in 1955, but 
this will be offset to some extent by new 
machinery in the mines that will dig 
more coal with fewer miners. 

All types of mining will employ an 
estimated total of 700,000 workers this 
year. Included are copper, zinc, iron ore 
and others, in addition to coal. 

Construction. Workers in this industry 
can look forward to a more plentiful 
supply of jobs this year. About 51,000 
more workers will be employed in this 
field, on the basis of official estimates of 
a vise of 7 per cent in construction ac- 
tivity. 

For four years in « row, construction 
has been providing more than 2.6 mil- 
lion jobs a year. Construction expendi- 
tures are due to rise by 2.5 billion dol- 
lars during this year, according to offi- 
cial estimates—the largest dollar increase 
since 1951. When new workers are hired 
for these projects, total employment in 
this field will go to a record high of 
2,675,000 for the year, it is estimated. 

Railroad prospects. As things look 
now, more jobs will be available in the 
railroad industry during 1955. Carload- 
ings in December caught up with the 
level of a year ago, and improvements 
aré in sight. 

General business improvement also is 
expected to add jobs in the field of gas 
and electric utilities. Transportation and 
utilities together are counted on to sup- 
ply an extra 98,000 jobs above the 1954 
average. This would mean that 4,120,000 
people would have jobs in these fields. 

This total will be slightly below the 
record high of 4.2 million workers in 
these industries in 1953. Employment 
here dropped about 200,000 from 1953 
to 1954, with railroads accounting for 70 
per cent of the decline. 

New high in trade. Retail-store sales, 
expected to climb again in 1955, are 


likely to carry employment in trade— 
wholesale and retail—to a record high. 
An additional 50,000 jobs are due to 
open up, bringing the annual average to 
10,560,000. 

Jobs in the trade field declined 23,- 
000 from 1953 to 1954, but the drop was 
the first in five years. During 1954, how- 
ever, sales in retail stores were off only 
slightly. Sales had gone up substantially 
in each of the preceding four years, and 
are expected to resume this climb dur- 
ing 1955. 

More employment also is seen in the 
financial field. About 75,000 additional 
jobs are expected in banks, insurance 
companies and other financial institu- 
tions. This will bring the total to 2,- 
166,000 jobs. 

The gain in financial jobs will con- 
tinue an unbroken rise that has been 
under way for 10 years. During 1954, 
finance added 66,000 more jobs, But, 
with the stock market active, and with 
banking and insurance firms expanding, 
further gains in employment are due. 

More things to repair. Increased 
use of autos, TV’s and household ap- 
pliances is bringing more demand for 
skilled workers to repair them. In every 
year since 1939, the service industries 
have expanded their employment. An- 
other increase is expected this year. No 
end of the rise is in sight. 

This expansion will add 59,000 jobs 
in the service industries this year, it is 
estimated, to bring the total to 5,581,000. 

A big increase in jobs is seen for the 
governmental field, mostly in State and 
local agencies. Government employment, 
excluding military, is due to jump by 
199,000 this year, making the total 
6,913,000. 

Employment in government rose 69,- 
000 in 1954. That was the seventh 
straight year to show an_ expansion 
in these jobs. 

Drop in farm jobs. With new oppor- 
tunities opening up in most industries, 
workers will find fewer jobs available 
on the farms. It now appears that there 
will be 69,000 fewer persons working 
on farms this year. Employment in 
agriculture is expected to remain close 
to the low level reached late in 1954, 
but the average for 1955 will be lower 
than that of 1954. The year’s average 
for 1955 is estimated at 6.4 million 
persons employed on farms. 

Labor force growing. Despite the 
loss of farm jobs, the outlook fo: 1955 
is for an increase in total employment 
for the country. This increase of 1,072,- 
000 in employment, however, will not 
be translated into a decline of that size 

(Continued on page 90) 
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MY STAGE? The new Clary 10-Key Adding Machine 


Such freedom and ease! Fast as my fingers fly, my new Clary 
Z } IY ‘SS Five o'¢ lock! 


is always a step ahead—never again will a lagging machine 
spoil my 10-Key rhythm! Such versatile performance! RS § We've done 
P : ° ’ so much t u, 
Here in my stunning new Clary is all I’ve ever wanted... r _ , pe p 
mi a at q 
M \) Yet I’m still 
morning-fresh! 


instant totals without lifting my hand from the 
keyboard...division without using reciprocals...easy multiplication, 
as the machine steps over from column to column without 
losing a single cycle...the lightest touch I’ve ever known...and other Y 
marvelous features like electric clear key, one-space-at-a-time 
backspacer, red subtraction, and even holding a constant! 


For You! FREE new book, “HOW TO LIVE BETTER ON WHAT YOU MAKE.” Just tell us your name and address. : 
Write: Clary Multiplier Corporation, Dept. U1, San Gabriel, California. For a Clary 
demonstration, call the Clary representative in your phone book’s yellow pages 


CREATOR OF MODERN COMPUTING MACHINES AND CASH REGISTERS FOR AMERICA AND THE WORLD. 
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HE GENERAL MANAGERS who run our plants are 

‘Aes their own”’ to a greater degree, perhaps, than 

in many companies. This is due partly to distance; 

many of our plants are far from the headquarters 

office. But it’s due mostly to our belief that no force 

is more productive than individual initiative stimulated by responsibility and 
opportunity for reward. 

Each Rockwell General Manager is directly responsible for the overall 
success of the plant he operates. This includes, naturally, all of the obvious 
things such as production rates, cost per unit, product quality and perform- 
ance, plant maintenance, safety, and labor relations. 

But his responsibilities go beyond those tangibles to the many intangibles 
that constitute his, and Rockweil’s, relations with the community. Wherever 
we operate we make every effort not merely to be tolerated by the com- 
munity, but to become a worthwhile part of it. In addition to being good 
production men and good executives, our General Managers must also be 
good citizens in the finest sense of the word. 

Ground rules of company policy are, of course, laid down by headquarters 
staff. We have prepared a check list of 81 factors a General Manager should 
keep in mind almost constantly. But this is a reminder only; he has the 
opportunity to use his own initiative and judgment to almost the same 
degree as if he owned the plant. 

Obviously a great deal of care is used in selecting men in whom we can 
place that degree of confidence. Usually we discover them within our own 
organization. We've found that if you give the right man enough rope, he 
won't hang himself with it—he’ll use it to pull himself to the top. 


* a * 


Recently we received news which serves to document the statement above 
regarding the constructive interest of our General Managers in the affairs of 
the communities where they work and live: two have been elected presidents 
of their respective Chambers of Commerce. Further statistics: for some time, 
two other Rockwell General Managers have been serving as directors of their 
Chambers . . . another is on the board of his state’s Manufacturers Association 
... two home office executives are directors of the Chamber of Commerce in 
our headquarters city. 
* * * 

At quite a number of plant and office Christmas parties last month, 

our people instituted a heartwarming switch on the common practice 

of each person bringing a “gag” gift to be distributed for loughs. 

Instead, they spent the same amount of money for a child's toy. 

These toys were then collected and given to children in local orphan- 

ages in time to make Christmas a little happier than it would have 


been otherwise. 
+ a * 


Through its Educational Service Bureau, the American Gas Association has 
developed an interesting program of school teaching aids called “Science in 
Action in the Gas Industry.” As a part of this program we have produced 
special “classroom” models of the Rockwell “150” aluminum gas meter. 
Compact, light-weight, it has a special snap-fit housing so that it may be 
quickly dismantled for demonstration of “what goes on inside.” These are 
used in conjunction with a teacher’s text, wall chart and fact folders for 
students to simplify understanding of the enormous contributions of the gas 
industry to our civilization. 


One of o series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders, and other friends 
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. . Drop in military forces 
shifts workers to labor market 


in unemployment because of the ex- 
panding labor force. 

The labor force is composed of work- 
ers who are at work plus those who are 
available for’ work. Since younger work- 
ers are always joining the labor market, 
and older persons are leaving it, the 
labor-force total constantly changes. 

For 1955, the labor force is expected 
to average 68.3 million persons. This 
will be an increase of 458,000 over the 
1954 average. 

A decline in military forces, how- 
ever, will shift many workers into the 
civilian labor market, on top of those 
joining the labor force for the first 
time. The military services are expected 
to average 2,997,000 persons for the year, 
a drop of 348,000 from 1954’s average. 


AFL, CIO Talk 
About “Merger” 


If no hitch develops, the AFL and the 
C10 will work out terms of a “merger” in 
the months immediately ahead. Talks 
on the subject now are being resumed. 
Questions, as a result, are being raised 
as to who gets wiat when the two labor 
organizations finally join forces. 

“Merger,” in this case, is expected to 
result in loss of identity for the CIO. As 
the younger and smaller partner in this 
alliance, the CIO will tend to be swal- 
lowed up by the older and larger AFL. 
Just how much, it is being asked, will the 
CIO contribute toward making one or- 
ganization more powerful than the two 
existing organizations? 

In assets, CIO reports net worth of 

2,228,495. This figure includes a build- 
ing in Washington that houses CIO head- 
quarters. This building was bought a 
few years ago for about half a million 
dollars. CIO’s net worth is shown to be 
$200,722 less than it was a year ago. 

In membership, the CIO reports it can 
contribute 4.4 million people to the new 
organization. This represents a growth of 
37,500 in a year. 

The AFL’s contribution in resources 
and money will be considerably larger. 
Net-worth figures comparable to those 
of the CIO are not announced, but the 
last AFL financial statement showed a 
balance on hand of $1,615,547, up $94,- 
689 from the year before. The AFL, also 
with headquarters in Washington, is con- 
structing a new building at a cost of 4 
million dollars. 

As for members, AFL reports a paid- 
up total of 9.6 million. 
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FROM ITALY 


REDS’ SINS CATCH UP 


ROME-It isn’t nearly as difficult to 
talk against the Communists here as it 
Was even a few months ago. 

Communists, for the first time since 
World War II, are definitely on the de- 
fensive. They are being hurt by revela- 
tions of scandals—personal and political— 
among top Reds. People hitherto afraid 
of Italy’s biggest and richest party are 
demanding a crackdown on Communist 
subversion, and applauding Government 
steps in that direction. 

Crimes of Communists. It all started 
when a private propaganda organization 
began putting up posters throughout the 
country, charging several Communist 
members of Parliament with having com- 
mitted crimes, in the past, ranging from 
murder to collaboration with Mussolini's 
secret police. 

For example, one poster revealed that 
a Communist member of the Chamber of 
Deputies—Italy’s lower house—had been 
convicted of murdering a man in 1926. 
Absent from his own trial, he was sen- 
tenced to 30 years at hard labor. That 
sentence was quashed after World War 
II while Italy’s Communist boss, Palmiro 
Togliatti, was Minister of Justice. 

Another Deputy, accused of murdering 
seven anti-Fascist guerrillas during World 


War II, was placed on trial but fled 
behind the Iron Curtain and began mak- 
ing anti-Italian broadcasts from Prague. 
When his Red constituents re-elected him 
to Parliament last June, he returned to 
Italy and now sits in the lower house 
again—with full parliamentary immunity. 

Aid to Fascists. The charge that hits 
the Communists hardest, however, was 
that of aiding the Fascist Government 
before World War Il—a crime that they 
like to pin on all anti-Communists. Pal- 
miro Togliatti himself was accused of 
having caused a former comrade to be 
arrested and condemned by a 
court in the 1930s. Other Communists 
were accused of having acted as paid in- 
formers for Mussolini's secret police. 

Italys Communist bigwigs, at first, 
tried to ignore these charges. But when 
accusations of Red collaboration with the 
Fascists were made on the floor of Par- 
liament, Communist Deputies leaped into 
action. Their swinging fists set off a free- 
for-all in which more than half a dozen 
persons were injured. 

New scandals. Anti-Communist 
rtropaganda keeps snowballing. One 
newspaper learned that state prosecutors 
have filed 67 different requests with 

(Continued on page 92) 


Fascist 


Wide World 


PALMIRO TOGLIATTI TALKS TO REPORTERS 


. some embarrassing charges to explain 
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When you invest in ‘‘high-cost’’ precision machines for ‘‘low-cost”’ 
production, insist on dependable Allen-Bradley controls. 

Simplicity of design . . . that is the secret of the trouble free 
operation of all Allen-Bradley controls. When you eliminate 
pins, pivots, linkages, and bearings, you eliminate trouble. Since 
Allen-Bradley starters have only ONE moving part, that is your 
assurance of trouble free operation. Double break, silver alloy 
contacts require no maintenance. And—the overload relays 
are reliable! You cannot go wrong when you specify “‘Allen- 
Bradley '’— it's QUALITY control! 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1348 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada—Allen-Bradley Canada Limited, Galt, Ont. 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 


Quality Motor Controls 
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. . . Italy's politicians find 
anti-Communism desirable 


Parliament that immunity be lifted from 
Communist or pro-Communist Deputies 
so they can face trial on charges rang- 
ing from libel to murder. 

A fresh Communist scandal came to 
light when a top Roman Communist and 
his wife were haled into court on 
charges of staging sex orgies at brothels 
for teen-age boys and girls. Their arrest 
took much of the edge from Red at- 
tempts to link high Government officials 
with other sex scandals that have oc- 
curred here recently. 

Anti-Communist newspapers, in addi- 
tion to digging up scandals, are argu- 
ing that something has to be done to 
prevent the Reds from making a “mock- 
ery” of democratic institutions such as 
Parliament. Politicians who once thought 
“anti-Communism” too controversial a 
policy are following the same line. 

Action against Reds. As that demand 
grows, the Government of Premier Mario 
Scelba is taking some long-delayed steps 
against the party. 

Communist organizations are being 
evicted from the fine buildings they seized 
from the Fascist Government during the 
war. 

The Government has also brought batk 
to its offices a number of state workers 
who were drawing their state salaries 
while on detached duty with Communist 
unions. Government subsidies are being 
withheld from pro-Communist movie pro- 
ducers. 

Anti-Communists are calling for an 
even tougher crackdown on the Reds. 
The party, they point out, still gets a cut 
in the profits of business firms that handle 
trade with countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Tighter security laws against Com- 
munist subversion are being urged. 

Communists, on their end of the prop- 
aganda battle, are charging that the anti- 
Communists are “clerical-fascists” who 
are financed by “American agents.” The 
party hasn't vet refuted any of the de- 
tailed charges against its leaders—nor has 
it sued for libel. Its explanation is that 
the character of Red leaders is the party's 
business, and no one else’s. 

Top Communists such as Palmiro Tog- 
liatti, however, are plainly worried—to 
the point now of threatening “revenge” 
at a later date on the anti-Communist 
propagandists. 

There is no real sign yet that the tide 
has definitely turned against Communism 
in Italy. But there is plenty of evidence 
that the Reds, for the first time since 
World War II, are hurt and on the 
defensive. 
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EASIER NOW TO BUY ON TIME 


Nothing Down, 3 Years to Pay for Some Goods 


Upturn in trade is being 
sparked by easier credit. You 
can buy almost anything you 
want these days with little or no 
cash. Most things can be had at 
a discount. 

The shift to more liberal terms 
isn’t country-wide yet, but it’s 
spreading. 

Some lenders are telling each 
other that this sort of thing has 
gone too far already. A survey 
of bankers shows the trend. 

A new car, a television set, just 
about anything that people buy in 
stores now can be had on more liberal 
credit than at any time in recent years. 

Businessmen, straining to unload in- 
ventories, have been trying to encourage 
people to do more buying on the cuff. 

Trend to generous credit for 
consumers is revealed by a telegraphic 
survey of bankers all over the country, 
made by U.S. News & World Report. 
It’s a trend that already is quite general 


more 


in Northeastern cities. It’s spreading in 
the Midwest and is just beginning to 
reach out to the South and Far West. 

Country-wide, bankers in three out of 
four cities surveyed report “noticeable” 
to “substantial” easing of credit terms. 

Biggest, most widespread changes are 
in the time in which buyers are allowed 
to pay off the full purchase price. Lower 
down payments are less widespread. 
And credit standards—requirements of 
customer ability to pay off—are not being 
weakened much, bankers find. 

Just how much the easier-credit trend 
contributed to the biggest Christmas buy- 
ing spree on record is not known. But 
there’s agreement that noticeably grow- 
ing willingness of consumers to buy, com- 
bined with more tempting installment 
terms, could mean big things for trade 
and_ business. 

Autos set the pace. You get this new 
trend in credit terms most clearly in 
auto sales. 

In the Northeast, where “30 months to 
pay” has become standard on new cars, 
some dealers now are allowing 36 
months. A third down still is the typical 
requirement, though some new cars are 
being sold with slightly smaller down 
payments, 


oo 


In the Midwest, where 24 months to 
pay has become standard on new cars, 
bankers report that “there is a tendency 
on the part of some dealers to go to 30 
months on new-automobile financing.” 
And a lengthening of the “payout” 
period is reported from Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Kansas City, Wichita, 
Oklahoma City and elsewhere. 

In Kansas City, advertisements ap- 
pearing recently in newspapers offered 
four-year car loans to “qualified per- 
sons.” 

And in Dallas, one banker, expressing 
a dim view of the trend, notes that “in- 
telligent lenders are insisting on sound 
terms and sufficient equities.” 

On used cars, meanwhile, the easier- 
credit trend centers not on time to pay 
but on down payments. While 24 months 
for paying remains pretty general, buy- 
ers are importuned with ads proclaiming 
“no down payment,” “no cash required,” 
or “easiest terms in town.” 

In Washington, D.C., for example, you 
can buy 1954 Fords, 
all in “immaculate” condition 

with “no money down.” That, at least, 
is what the ads say. 


Plymouths and 
Chevrolets 


Aciually, terms don’t always come up 
Continued on page 94) 
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. . . Federal officials unworried over trend in time sales 


to billing. Customers lured in by no-cash 
offerings are likely to be told that their 
credit standing doesn’t rate such terms, 
or that it’s unwise to be paying insurance 
and interest charges for three years. 
“Maybe,” it’s suggested, “you’d rather 
pay something down, say 10 per cent, 
and finish up in 24 or 30 months.” 

In a few places, buyers need to make 
sure that dealers aren’t recovering some 
of their big discounts by “loading” the 
financing charges. 

Other goods follow. Appliances, too, 
are being sold on easier terms—as well 
as with really whopping discounts. Offer- 
ings for “nothing down,” of course, have 
been widespread in the appliance field 
for some time. Along that line, dealers 
have gone about as far as they can go. 
Now, many are selling radios, television 
sets, furniture, refrigerators, other items 
with longer periods in which to pay off. 

Home improvements, too, are becom- 
ing easier to finance in many cities, 
though this may be a more basic shift in 
lending policy. Bankers have been tell- 
ing themselves for years that uninsured 
home-improvement loans running for five 
years ought to be regarded as “good busi- 
ness,” provided the borrower is a “prime 
risk.” Now, some bankers actually are 
making loans on that basis. 

Is credit too easy? There's some tend- 
ency among bankers to wonder whether 
the trend hasn’t gone far enough. 

One Southern banker wires, “Some 
few lenders in this area have eased in- 
stallment credit and are already feeling 
adverse effects.” 

In Chicago, bankers are reported to 
be concerned about the possibility that 
the Northeastern terms of 30 to 36 
months on new cars might spread to 
their area. Even more, they’re disturbed 
at the idea that growing pressure from 
competition might ‘ead dealers and 
lenders to trim down payments. Bankers 
are well aware that buyers who have a 
substantial cash stake in their cars are 
not likely to surrender their cars if they 
can help it. 

Federal officials, meanwhile, are ex- 
pressing no concern over the credit 
trend. For one thing, it’s their easy- 
money policy that has helped to ease 
installment terms. For another, officials 
feel that the country needs more, not 
less, installment buying as a prop for 
trade. Total installment debt outstand- 
ing, they are agreed, is not high in re- 
lation to people’s ability to pay. Neither, 
they think, is too much new credit being 
extended now. 

Facts behind official thinking are re- 
vealed in the chart on page 93. 

Installment buying, measured by new 


credit extended to customers, is at a level 
nearly four times as high as in Pearl 
Harbor days. Yet it still appears lower 
than at the peak that preceded the 1953- 
54 business downturn. 

In March, 1953, installment buying 
was going on at a rate of 32.9 billion 
dollars a year. A year later, it had 
dropped to 27.5 billion. By October this 
year, as people decided that maybe it 
was time to buy after all, the rate 
climbed back to 29.5 billion. It’s esti- 
mated that the December total jumped 
to 31.4 billion, not far below the March, 
1953, peak. 

Officials, however, are keeping a 
closer eye on credit terms than on total 
credit extended or already outstanding. 
While incomes are high, and rising, offi- 
cials are confident that people can pay 
off short-term debts of today’s volume. 
Yet if terms are made too liberal, they 
reason that trouble could arise. 

So far, the typical terms that prevail 
seem to fit official ideas of what the busi- 
ness situation demands. 


Helping hand. Small businessmen 
who would like to obtain capital by the 
sale of securities, but who don’t know 
how, are due for some help from Govern- 
ment. The Small Business Administration 
and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission are teaming up to show small 
firms how the job can be done. Rules and 
general information about the issues of 
small companies will be prepared by SEC 
and distributed by SBA field offices. 

SBA Administrator Wendell B. Barnes 
explains: “One of the great problems of 
small firms in the field of financing is in 
obtaining risk or venture capital to 
modernize or expand their operations. 
This problem in part arises from the small 
firm’s lack of familiarity with the require- 
ments it must meet in issuing securities. 
I believe this undertaking will do much 
to overcome this part of the small firm’s 
problem.” 


GI loans. Veterans have invested 
nearly 17 billion dollars in new homes 
with the help of loans guaranteed by 
Government, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion says. VA expects that, including 
farm and business loans, an additional 3 
million veterans of World War II and the 
post-Korean period will get GI loans 
before their eligibility expires. 


More protection. Life insurance 
firms look to 1955 for another new rec- 
ord for sales. They report that, with new 
life insurance purchases amounting to 
47.6 billion dollars, total life protection 
in force rose to 339 billion in 1954. 
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Type for parts-lists, catalogs, reports, literature, 
mechanical drawings, etc., can all be pre- 

pared on the Vari-Typer in your own _ 
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Tax Deadlines 
To Watch 


JANUARY 17. Individuals pay 
final installment of estimated 
1954 income tax. They may file 
final 1954 tax return and pay 
tax—instead of filing declara- 
tion or amended declaration 
and paying. 

Farmers file tax declaration for 
1954 and pay estimated tax if a 
final return is to be filed by 
April 15. 

Executors pay final installment 
of 1953 estate income tax. 


JANUARY 31. Farmers file final 
income tax return for 1954 and 
pay tax in full if a declaration 
was not filed by Jan. 17, 1955. 
Employers provide employes 
with the tax-return copy and em- 
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ploye’s copy of form W-2 show- 
ing total wages paid and taxes 
withheld in 1954. 


Employers file District Director's 
copies of form W-2 with the 
fourth-quarter withholding tax 
return, form 941. A list of the 
amounts of income taxes with- 
held as shown on the forms W-2 
also must be filed. 
Employers deposit income and 
Social Security taxes withheld 
in December if more than $100. 
Employers withholding less than 
$100 a month in fourth quarter, 
1954, file quarterly return, form 
941, and pay income and Social 
Security taxes withheld in fourth 
quarter. 

Housewives file Social Security 
tax return, form 942, covering 
wages paid employes during 
fourth quarter, 1954. 
Employers file unemployment- 
insurance tax return for calen- 
dar year 1954, form 940. 
Manufacturers, retailers, oth- 
ers deposit excise taxes for 
December, if more than $100. 
Manufacturers, retailers, oth- 
ers not making monthly deposits 
of excises file fourth-quarter, 
1954, return, form 720, and pay 
taxes collected in the quarter. 
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PLUS 


The consumer will have a dominant 
influence on business activity this year. 
Rising income and large savings put 
him in a position to increase spending, 
and record Christmas buying suggests 
he is in the mood. 

Christmas sales ran about 4 per cent 
above 1953 and exceeded the previ- 
ous record of 1952, according to pre- 
liminary estimates. 

Auto sales continue at a fast rate. De- 
cember results appear to have come 
close to the 552,259 high for the 
month, reached in 1950. 

Weekly earnings of the average fac- 
tory worker were at a record $72.98 in 
November, up $2.06 from July. Most 
of this increase came from a lengthen- 
ing of the work week to 40.1 hours in 
November, from 39.4 hours in July. 

Further gains in weekly earnings are 
indicated this year, when labor con- 
tracts in steel, motor vehicles and other 
industries are negotiated. Recent set- 
tlements foreshadow advances of about 
8 cents in hourly wage rates. 

Rising employment at higher pay adds 
to total wage and salary receipts. Such 
receipts in the fourth quarter were at 
a rate of 194 billion dollars, highest in 
more than a year. 

Wage earners have maintained the 
advantages of recent pay increases, 
as the t.. chart shows. From mid- 
1950 until mid-1952, living costs fol- 
lowed wages up. 

Consumer prices have been stable since 
mid-1952, whereas wages jumped af- 
ter settlement of th. steel strike in that 
year and they have held the advan- 
tage since. 

Wage gains this year also should add 
to buying power, because prices are 





¢ MINUS— 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 





not expected to change much. The 
Department of Agriculture foresees 
retail-food prices averaging close to 
last year. Mail-order catalogues now 
being distributed quote prices 3 or 4 
per cent below a year ago. Later up- 
ward pressures on prices that may re- 
sult from higher wages should be 
moderated by competition. 

Real earnings, therefore, should ad- 
vance from present levels. After taxes 
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and adjustments for price changes, the 
average worker with two dependents 
enjeyed a record purchasing power of 
$59.07 out of his $72.98 gross weekly 
pay in November. This was almost 50 
per cent more than in 1939, and it 
was 7 per cent above the mid-1952 
level. 


Wages and salaries represent a grow- 
ing share of national income in recent 
years, the percentage rising from 64.3 
in 1950 to 68.5 in 1953 and to more 
than 69 per cent last year. 

U.S. workers fare better than foreign 
workers in th’3 respect. Examples of 
the portion of national incomes ac- 
counted for by employe compensation 
are 64.5 per cent in Britain, 60.1 per 
cent in Switzerland, 58.5 per cent in 
France, 56.7 per cent in Belgium and 
52.6 per cent in Holland. 

Willingness to spend is indicated not 
only by record holiday buying and 
the strong demand for autos, but by 
increased use of credit, expenditure 
of a larger share of income, and im- 
proved consumer confidence. 

Installment credit extended in Decem- 
ber appears to have been a_ record 
total for the month. But, despite the 
Christmas spurt, consumer debt is 
less than 2 per cent above a year ago 
and it is slightly smaller in relation 
to disposable income. 

Spending took 92 per cent of dispos- 
able income in 1953, a postwar low. 
The share increased slightly to 92.2 
per cent in 1954, but with the ratio in 
the second half up to 92.5 per cent. 

Consumer survey just made by the 
Survey Research Center at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan indicates most people 
feel prosperous and a larger number 
than in any previous survey considers 
this a good time to make purchases. 

Consumers, therefore, can be a major 
factor in an upward trend this year, 
along with inventory building and 
construction, at a time when Govern- 
ment spending is stable and business 
investment is moderately downward. 
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>> German rearmament, still months off, already is a force to reckon with. 

Business boom plus rearmament will crowd German heavy industries. That's 
the way more and more people, in and out of Germany, are figuring it. 

Overbuying, steel hoarding, bulging order books, genuine shortages of 
labor and materials are showing up in Western Germany even now. German busi- 
nessmen seem to want to get while the gettin's good. 

Boom, really high-powered in Germany, is only a little less so in a number 
of other countries in Western Europe. Steel plants all over that area are 
operating close to capacity. Steel imports are rising fast. Mostly they come 
from the U.S. But now Russian steel, undercutting European prices, is going into 
Germany, the Netherlands, France, Italy, Austria, Switzerland. 

Looks as if some of the new German weapons may be made from Russian steel! 














>> Reports from those close to the German scene run like this: 
Actual steel use in West Germany has not increased much in recent months. 
But orders have been piling up. As steel has been delivered, in many instances 
it has been stockpiled against future rearmament orders. 
Delivery dates on German steel now run from six to nine months ahead. 
Prices are moving up. Export restrictions may have to be slapped on. 
Machinery and machine-tool makers also have well-stuffed order books. This 
again shows concern over what may happen after rearmament starts. Machinery 
imports may well have to be stepped up. : 














Skilled-labor shortage in West Germany makes more machinery an important 
consideration. Labor shortage will get worse as 500,000 men go under arms. 
Italian workers may be brought in to fill labor ranks. 

Building industry, operating at full stretch, will be affected as German 
military forces are mobilized. Barracks and other installations, as well as new 
plant capacity, will have to be built. Already, bricklayers and other skilled 
construction workers are hard to recruit. Scarce, too, are many types of 
building supplies, including timber. 








>> German rearmament is to crowd already-overcrowded sections of German heavy 
industry. But there are other angles to it. 


German export competition may lessen, as more goods are needed at home. 
The British, for example, are looking forward to the time when the Germans must 
support a defense establishment. Germans have had an advantage in exporting. 
German imports may increase. German purchasing power will be rising. And 
the demand for more consumer goods and raw materials will inevitably build up. 
Actually, it might be necessary to put a lid on consumer imports. Even now, the 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Germans are importing almost as much as they are exporting. 

A rearming Germany may find the financial burden of meeting external debt 
and reparations payments onerous. This, at least, is the Swiss view. 

Need for capital for plant expansion is expected to result in more-active 
security flotations in Germany (as growing savings are tapped). Borrowing 
abroad will be avoided in order to save foreign-exchange outlays. 

German rearmament, of and by itself, doesn't seem like a very big 
operation in an economic sense. Yet it‘s likely to have quite an effect on the 
German economy and on neighbors and allies. 














>> Foreigners are pleased with the high priority President Eisenhower is to 
give his liberalized foreign-trade program in the new Congress (see page 69). 

Foreign-trade program last year didn't even reach Congress till rather late 
in the session. In the rush to do other things, it received little attention. 

This year it goes up to Capitol Hill in a special presidential message on 
January 10. It will have a lot more White House steam behind it this time. 

Feeling abroad is that the Democratic control of Congress gives the more- 
liberal trade program a better chance of passage. 

Feeling in U.S. is that it would be unwise to count chickens before they 
are hatched. Powerful industry and labor groups oppose lower tariffs. Trade- 
agreement negotiations with Japan will stir up plenty of opposition. Members of 
Congress, Democratic or Republican, can't be deaf to important voting groups. 

Tax relief for corporate income from investment abroad is to meet 
opposition. However, further simplification of customs rules is expected. A 
progessive lowering of tariffs? Right now that looks doubtful. 




















>> Manufacturers’ clamoring for protection from foreign imports is heard not 
only in the U.S. It's heard in Canada, Australia and South Africa, for example. 

Take South Africa. Import controls have been pretty stringent for the past 
several years. South African manufacturing has burgeoned. Now import curbs 
are being loosened and are scheduled to be dropped entirely in 12 months. 

So manufacturers are making noises. Manufacturers' costs are high. They 
find it hard to compete against imports. Commercial and mining interests, on 
the other hand, are for fewer import hurdles. 

Rising gold and uranium production is to provide more and more dollars. 
Yield for 1955 will top half a billion dollars. Under these conditions, it will 
be hard for the new Government to reverse the easier import policy. 

South Africa since 1949 has guaranteed to supply annually gold worth 240 
million dollars to the sterling areas's gold and dollar pool in London. But, 
starting in 1955, South Africa can sell all its gold where it likes. The subtle 
restraint applied by London against using too many dollars out of the common 
pool is now missing. South Africa looks like a promising market. 














>> Mexico is trying to recapture some of its own home market..... 

Mexican manufacturers are out to bring Mexican border areas back into the 
home market. Baja California, Sonora, parts of Chihuahua and Tamaulipas have de- 
pended more on U.S. suppliers than on Mexican industries, often located in the 
center of the country. Mexicans in these border areas spend an estimated 90 
million dollars a year on purchases of foreign goods. That 90 million is more 
than twice the size of the current deficit in Mexico's balance of payments. 
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What you as a businessman 
as a result of federal court 





CAN and CANNOT do 
and administrative decisions: 





SAVINGS BONDS. You can now 

buy series E and H Government 
savings bonds for a personal-trust estate. 
These securities are made available to 
such trusts by the Treasury, which pre- 
viously limited sale of E and H bonds to 
individuals. 


% * * 


TAX ADMINISTRATION. You can 

wait till January 31 to respond to a 
questionnaire on operations of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service if. you received 
one from the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. The deadline for 
answering is extended for the 10,000 
lawyers, accountants and others having 
frequent business with IRS who received 
the questionnaires. 


* % 


SURPLUS PROPERTY. You can get 

a Defense Department pamphlet en- 
titled “How to Buy Surplus Property” 
from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for 15 cents. The 
booklet deals mainly with surplus prop- 
erty of industrial and commercial types. 


% 


SURPLUS REAL ESTATE. You can 
soon obtain regulations explaining 
the selection and use of private apprais- 
ers, auctioneers and real estate brokers 
in a program to dispose of the Govern- 
ment’s surplus real property. The new 
regulations are being prepared by the 
General Services Administration. 


. * * 


LIVESTOCK. You can now plan to 

import livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts from Mexico. This is made possible 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in de- 
claring Mexico to be free of foot-and- 
mouth which has caused the 
discontinuance of such imports during 
most of the time since 1947. 


disease, 


* * * 


COMMODITY LOANS. You can 

find out from offices of the Agricul- 
ture Department about the final dates 
for repayment of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration loans on 1954-crop grains and 


related commodities stored in commercial 
warehouses. The dates range from Jan- 
uary 31 to May 31. 


* a * 


OIL AND GAS. You can obtain from 

offices of the Interior Department's 
Bureau of Land Management copies of 
the new forms to be used in applying 
for oil and gas leases on public lands. 


* * 


INCOME TAX. You cannot treat as 

a capital gain your profit from the 
sale of real estate used in your trade or 
business where the property is held for 
less than six months. The Internal Rev- 
enue Service says that such realty is not 
a capital asset and that the gain from its 
sale must be treated as ordinary income. 


* Zs a 


TAFT-HARTLEY LAW. You cannot 

safely tell your employes that you 
will shut down your plant if a union 
comes in. In finding that this statement 
interfered with the Taft-Hartley rights 
of the workers, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board also noted that the employer 
threatened to discharge some employes 
for their union activities. 


* * % 


“UNION SHOP” CONTRACT. You 

cannot legally force an employe to 
pay a special union assessment by threat- 
ening discharge under a union-security 
contract. The Labor Board finds that 
both an employer and a union violated 
the Taft-Hartley law by such action, be- 
cause, although the worker could legally 
be fired for failure to pay regular dues, 
he could not be discharged for refusal to 
pay a union assessment. 


TARIFFS. You cannot look for any 

early import restrictions on wood 
screws and screen-printed silk scarves. 
The President rejects recommendations 
of the Tariff Commission that duties be 
increased on imported silk scarves. The 
Commission was divided on a proposal 
that import quotas be placed on wood 
screws. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government Bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WorLp 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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How fo pinpoint your advertising 
at the point of purchase 


Shaw-Barton calendars are the most 
direct, economical and long-lived 
point-of-purchase signs you can buy. No 
waste circulation; almost every one who sees 
your calendar is an immediate prospect. Yet 
to hang an “indoor billboard” of 8 or 9 
square feet in the busiest store in your area 
costs less than Yac a day — 365 days of ad- 
vertising which no competition can displace 


—_—__ 


Shaw-Barton offers, on an exclusive basis, 
a wide choice of appealing calendars in 
full color plus the copy and mer- 
chandising know-how to help you get 
maximum return from your advertising 
investment. Call your Shaw-Barton repre- 
sentative or write us direct. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specialty Advertising 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
| CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Notice of change of address should be sent rot less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
ond the new address at which you wish to receive copies 
U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 
© Send your i) 
check soday or sfaphonce x 
write for fr - 
details at once. SAVINGS 
sources 


Re 
$4,500,000.00 


SILVER STATE "Aza & LOAN=4 


vi ASSOCIATION = 4 
Dept. US Las Vegas, Nevada 


p=, low cost 
Hime fast heat 






















REZNOR 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST-SELLING 


GAS “" BEATERS 


Packaged units produce and distribute 
a controlled amount of heat at the 
point of use. Nine sizes. Basic system 
or supplemental heating for commer- 
cial and industrial buildings . . . new 
or old. Send for free Bulletin 30. 


Reznor Manufacturing Co., 17 Union St., Mercer, Pa. 
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POOR FRANCE! 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HIS IS NOT THE TIME to upbraid France for her recent 

vacillation, but to give her the understanding sym- 
pathy she needs in a period of great stress. 

For the France which fluctuates between dread of a 
resurgent Germany and fear of a ruthless Russia is not 
unconcerned about retaining the friendship of the 
United States. The liberation from Nazi oppression in 
1944 by American troops has not been forgotten. 

But France in ten years has not found it possible to 
recover her military strength. Nor has she been able to 
achieve that maturity of spirit which in a crisis gives a 
nation firmness of purpose and resoluteness of heart. 

Emerging from four years of occupation under the 
stern heel of the Nazi armies, France has struggled to 
rebuild her government, only to experience 20 succes- 
sive changes of Premier in a decade. She finds herself, 
on the one hand, with 100 Deputies in Parliament led 
by Communists who performed daring feats of sabotage 
in the underground against the Nazis. And she has 
hardly had time, on the other hand, to raise a genera- 
tion of French statesmen capable of coping effectively 
with Communist propaganda or of moulding the kind 
of international policies which once made France a 
great power in world diplomacy. 

France is more to be pitied than scorned. 


We in America who have not witnessed the 
ravages of war at first hand, and who have not suffered 
the internal betrayals and the defeats such as left 
France helpless in 1940, cannot today perceive the 
plight of that country whose frustrated Parliament last 
week brought the free world to an abyss of deepest 
anxiety. 

To an American accustomed to a two-party system, 
the jarring friction of 13 blocs sparring for power is 
something inexplicable. It is easy for some of us to 
complain that America has poured her billions of dol- 
lars into France only to find now that she is an un- 
reliable or at least an uncertain ally. But this is an 
over-simplification. 

For, while France is not starving, and indeed with 
our help has made substantial recovery in the last two 
years, she is still far from enjoying a balanced econ- 
omy. Her electorate is still plagued by poverty and 
low wages. Domestic needs have been involuntarily 
neglected. The constant pressure from the Western al- 
liance to develop France as a strong military force 
has coincided with the steady drain of casualties among 
trained officers in the long-drawn-out war in Indo- 
China. 


France experienced a humiliating defeat in South- 
east Asia. Now she is beset by the gnawing pains of in- 
ternal dissension in her African possessions. Her em- 
pire is dissolving before her eyes, as her military re- 
quirements grow more and more expensive. Seldom in 
world history has a postwar nation been confronted 
with such a series of poignant weaknesses. Yet we in 
America expect France to overcome them all overnight. 

We shall not stampede the French leaders into a 
wholehearted approval of something which they fear 
and distrust. A shift of 14 votes in the majority by 
which the Assembly on December 30 ratified the West- 
ern European agreements could alter the situation 
again. It is the continued existence of a public opinion 
that is uninformed, misled and confused which is re- 
sponsible for the cleavage. 


What is needed inside France is further eluci- 
dation of the essential reasons for the formation of the 
Western alliance itself. It is doubtful if the influence 
of certain powerful French newspapers—some of them 
directed by Communist propaganda—has been offset 
by editorials from other newspapers which, however 
sympathetic with the aims of the Western alliance, 
have failed to emphasize fundamental issues. 

Certain facts have not been driven home in France. 
Thus, there is no basis for fearing a rearmed Germany 
as long as the United States and Britain stand ready to 
prevent any misuse of armament which could con- 
ceivably injure the French. Twice before America came 
across the seas to the rescue, but this time it actually 
maintains five divisions of troops on the Continent. 
This is the best assurance that could possibly be given 
that the alliance will not be permitted to become the 
tool of any European country. 

The great military power of the U.S. Air Force and 
the U.S. Navy and the presence of the U. S. Army divi- 
sions on French soil, as well as the atomic superiority 
held by the United States, are in themselves safeguards 
against any hostility toward the French people by an- 
other misguided leadership in Germany. 

It is incomprehensible why anybody who knows the 
facts of military power today should fear German re- 
armament. But the people of France do not know those 
facts. A campaign of education—long overdue—should 
be instituted so that the French people will come to 
feel that America and her allies will protect them. 

We must not lose faith in France as she goes through 
the pains of re-birth. This is the time to stand fast at 
her side with an understanding friendship. 
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JAMES CROW, A NEW KIND OF PIONEER, ARRIVES IN KENTUCKY 


A physician and chemist by training, James Crow reached Kentucky in 1825 and 
within a decade had revolutionized the making of Kentucky whiskey. 


More than a century ago, James Crow’s whiskey was the 
talk of the frontier. It has since been acclaimed as the 
finest bourbon ever put into glass—a fact you will dis- 
cover when you try Old Crow tonight...in the milder 86 
Proof bottling or in the famous 100 Proof Bottled in Bond. 
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THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 





